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HERE is no doubt that the motion picture 

has untold possibilities for adding vivid- 
ness and meaning to school work. Children 
who could not possibly see a wheat field, or 
the Victoria Falls in Africa, can, through the 
medium of the motion picture, readily ac- 
quire understandings-and concepts. In fact, 
the City of New York years ago realized that 
this was a possibility. It has for many years 
been one of the pioneering school systems in 
this field. With the experience of the Second 
World War to add validity to this apprecia- 
tion, it is high time that the motion picture 
be made readily available to all teachers at all 
levels when they themselves feel the need for 
it as a teaching tool. 


Further, the motion picture stimulates interest on the 
part of our pupils. Whereas, the children may be bored 
by reading books on technical subjects, motion pictures 
(even on technical subjects) can make them readily un- 
derstandable to lay intelligences. During the war, the 
U. S. Office of Education developed motion pictures of 
this type for use in the Armed Forces and in industry. 
They have clearly demonstrated that the motion picture 
is also a time saver. It is, therefore, fair to assume that 
as more and more find it convenient and easy to secure 
them and to make them part of their teaching, the motion 
picture, far from being an extravagance in education, will 
represent an actual money saving to the city, since it will 
reduce the number of “reporters.” 


The vividness of the presentation of matter in the motion 
picture is well recognized, Children who have seen travel . 


films in the movies will tell you years later about foreign 
countries so depicted. This type of material becomes in- 
creasingly valuable in our schools. In the recent bulletin 
of the Board of Education—A BETTER WORLD—the 
motion picture is recognized as one means not only of 
bridging barriers of distance, but also, of influencing the 
children’s behavior. Once they have seen a motion picture, 
say of Children of China, they no longer think of these 
far away people as something queer and strange. They 
realize that Chan, the Chinese boy, goes to school, goes 
to market, goes out with his parents, has a boy scout troop, 
and similarly, has many experiences like their own. They 
realize, too, that in spite of differences in dress and ap- 
pearance, children around the world must be neighbors. 


What this type of teaching may do before many gen- 
erations have passed in the way of stimulating not only 
understanding of peoples of other countries, but also of 
the various groups within our own great republic, and 
our own metropolis, is incalculable. The motion picture 
constitutes a unique tool for teaching not only for the 
acquisition of accurate and detailed knowledge, but for 
stimulation of research, and most important of all, for 
developing desirable attitudes and perhaps changing basic 
behavior patterns. If we are to develop in our citizens 
of tomorrow the vision of a better life and understanding 
of a complex civilization, the motion picture must be in- 
creasingly recognized as an invaluable handmaiden of 


education. 
William O’ Dwyer 
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Canadian Films 


Peoples of Canada 


N search of a shorter route to China, French 
explorer Jean Cabot found his way blocked 
by a land of great trees where, he wrote: “I 
saw no man, but in the forests were man-made 
snares to lure wild beasts.” Cartier, Cham- 
plain and other Frenchmen followed his route 
across the Atlantic, sailed 1000-miles up the 
St. Lawrence to the mighty Falls they, iron- 
ically, named Lachine (China). As they un- 
rolled the map (and as it unrolls on the 
screen), Canada developed . . . Earliest of its 
peoples are those of Quebec, whose language is 
still French, and many customs too. The hab- 
itant’s land, for instance, descends not neces- 
sarily to his eldest son but to the one who 
shows best aptitude as a farmer. (Snow scenes 
of country folk coming to church in sleighs are 
lovely, in this sequence) . . . As fast as news 
of the new land crossed the Atlantic, other 
settlers came: Bretons, born to the dangers of 
the sea; and Scots to plough the hills of New 
Scotland (Nova Scotia) high as plough would 
go. Hollanders, famous as stockbreeders, also 
settled in the Maritimes; and descendents of 
the Germans from the Upper Rhine who 
brought their carpentry skill with them, still 
build Canada’s famed Bluenose schooners . . . 
It was in the Maritimes, among these peoples, 
that the idea of uniting all Canada into one 
great nationality was born; it is in the lum- 
ber camps today that one can get the best 
picture of the diverse nationalities within the 
one .. . Westward along the Great Lakes, in- 
dustrial Canada developed into the nation’s 
machine shop, manned chiefly by skilled work- 
ers from the factories of England — whose 
afternoon tea and cricket customs still persist 
—and machine-wise Scots, who have made the 
province of Ontario outstanding among the 
nine for strict observance of the Sabbath . . . 
With the opening of the prairies in the early 
19th century, land hungry men and women in 
colorful costumes that many still wear — 
Ukrainian, Dukhobor, Scandinavian, Hutterite 
—established farming communities. In prairie 
towns, on a Saturday when folks gather, at 
least a dozen languages can be heard . . . Last 
great task in making Canada “one great na- 
tionality bound by the blue rims of two oceans” 
‘was to forge an iron highway through the 
Rockies to the Pacific . . . Charles Dickens, 
after his visit to Canada many years ago, wrote: 
“This is a country advancing quietly, all dif- 
ferences settling down and being fast forgot- 
ten; health and vigor throbbing in its steady 
pulse; with hope and promise, full.” PEO- 
PLES OF CANADA, in a more modern vein 
and medium, records the same message and 
impression; with equal interest and under- 
standability for students, from elementary on 
up, and groups of diverse purposes. 
2-reels; bl. & wh.; 20-minutes. 
Produced by Associated Screen 
News (Montreal) for the National 
Film Board of Canada. Distrib- 
uted in the U.S.A. exclusively by 
International Film Bureau, 84 E. 
Randolph St., Chicago 1. Rental 
$2.50. Sales price $40. 


From “Canada’s Tackle Busters”, a new 
Canadian Pacific Railway color film. 


COAST TO COAST 


PENING on an exceptionally fine map, 

this color film takes us on a friendly rail- 
way journey through Canada. The transcon- 
tinental trip provides a traveller’s eye view of 
the Dominion . . . In the Maritimes we see 
the hardy fisherfolk of the Atlantic coast tak- 
ing herring, cod, lobster, tuna for the Cana- 
dian and U. S. markets. Spring in the Evan- 
geline country means blossom festivals. On 
ancient farms, oxen in gay harness still till 
the soil and provide sharp contrast with mod- 
ern bustle in the thriving port of Halifax 
where world travellers meet . . . At Quebec 
we stand on the terrace of ancient Chateau 
Frontenac, now a modern hostelry and a beacon 
to inborne travellers, and see how it dominates 
the broad St. Lawrence, artery into Canada’s 
heart. Old Quebec readies us for glimpses into 
the life of the French Canadian habitant with 
his tradition of church, handicrafts, the land 
(in long, narrow strip farms), and for Mon- 
treal, city of two languages, Parisian style 
street markets, and St. James Cathedral which 


Song of the Ski 


There’s plenty of action in Canadian Na- 
tional Railway’s color film, “Song of the 
Ski”. Together with its color companion 
pieces, “Song of the Mountains” and 
“Ticket to Jasper”, it will shortly be 
stocked by film libraries in the United 
States. Meanwhile, write Canadian National 
Railways, 630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 20. 


is a replica of St. Peter’s at Rome ... Al 
Ottawa, the Dominion capital, we admire the 
copper-roofed Parliament Buildings, graceful 
Peace Tower, Royal Canadian Mint, the red- 
coated “Mounties” on guard there, and Rideau 
Hall, seat of Canada’s Governor-General, a fine 
old place in beautiful gardens . . . In Toronto, 
“Queen City” of. homes and trees, we mingle 
with the fashionable crowd at the Woodbine 
Race Track to see the King’s Plate run; roam 
through Queen’s Park and several of the fam- 
ous buildings of 170-year old University of 
Toronto; spend some time at the world’s largest 
annual fair (the Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion) . . Through the lush peach and 
cherry orchards of the Niagara Peninsula we 
reach Niagara Falls of unending wonder and 
nervously trust ourselves to the staunch little 
ship, “Maid of the Mist”, for a view from 
below, then to the Spanish aero car that crosses 
the gorge high above. . . . After some fishing 
and canoeing in still wild Northern Ontario, 
we visit Fort William with its great grain 
elevators on the storied blue waters of Lake 
Superior; and open-hearted, energetic Winni- 
peg where the prairie begins. From Edmonton, 
capital of Alberta, aeroplanes zoom northward 
in a steady stream with freight for the rim of 
the Arctic Circle . . . Miles of No. 1 North- 
ern Hard, best wheat in the world, glow 
golden in the Western sun as we head for 
Calgary and the Calgary Stampede, greatest 
rodeo of all. Then the climb begins to the high 
places of the Rockies and over the roof of the 
world to Lake Louise . . . Scenes in the 
Valley of the Ten Peaks, of glaciers clinging 
tenaciously to mountain slopes, give reality to 
what the geography books have to say about 
the Great Columbia Ice Field . . . Descending 
through spiral tunnels, marvels of modern en- 
gineering, we pull into British Columbia’s cap- 
ital, the city of Vancouver where Orient and 
Occident meet. The journey concludes with a 
visit via the CPSS “Princess Marguerite” to 
Victoria, garden city on Vancouver Island, only 
place on the American continent where you 
can listen to the English meadow lark . . . 
There are perhaps a few too many views of 
Canadian Pacific Railway hotels. Otherwise, 
COAST TO COAST is a first rate picture for 
classroom use as an overall introduction to 
Canada. It need hardly be pointed out it is a 
natural for men or women, boys or girls who 
enjoy travel, actual or vicarious . . . Canadian 
concert artist Frances James Adaskin sings 
“The Song of Lake Louise”. Musical back- 
ground by Lucio Agostino is better than 
average. 


2-reels; Kodachrome; 22-min- 
utes. Produced by Associated 
Screen News (Montreal) for the 
Cc. P. R. For rental (without 
charge) write The Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway, Motion Picture De- 
rem 342 Madison Ave., N. 
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ACCIDENTS 
Don’t Happen 


NCREASED production, especi- 
ally in the latter years of the 
war, together with green help, push- 
ed Canada’s industrial accident rate 
way up. It became obvious then that 
prevention was the best medicine 
and the Federal Department of La- 
bour has carried this idea over into 
peacetime production . .. The 4 
separate reels reviewed here were 
begun in 1946, completed early in 
1947. Donald Mulholland, who got 
most of his experience in films via 
aerial shooting in the Royal Canadian 
Air Force, did the script, the direct- 
ing, the editing. For location, the 
Department of Labour chose a large 
electrical plant in Peterborough, 
Ontario, not because it had more 
accidents than any other,— it boast- 
ed a very good record, in fact,— 
but because it is representative in 
point of types of equipment and 
possible accidents. The “actors” are 
real workmen, on their own jobs... 
Many of the big factories in Canada 
have projectors; many others are 
served by NFB field projectionists.* 
These films have been welcomed by 
Canadian labor and management 
alike and are rapidly proving their 
value in accident prevention. In- 
tended to alert both workers and em- 
ployers to the statistically substan- 
tiated fact that “most accidents don’t 
happen, they are caused”, they get 
this point across with effective good 
humor, especially in the series’ two 
latter subjects, “Handling” and 
“Falls.” 


ORGANIZATION 


HIS first film in the series commences by 

orienting the viewer to a large manufac- 
turing plant and pointing out that, when a 
worker is injured, “everybody loses; but the 
big loser is you, even if it’s only a temporary 
injury, with all expenses paid.” Accident pre- 
vention for the individual depends largely on 
himself; but “everybody in the place has a 
safety responsibility. Everybody must be care- 
ful— including the boss.” To this end the 
film urges organization by management, super- 
vision and labor of safety committees, to op- 
erate on two fronts: against physical dangers, 
and against human mistakes. How such a com- 
mittee is formed and how it functions are here 
shown. 


l-reel; 11-minutes. For rent, at 
$1.25 per day, or sale at $20, 
write the National Film Board of 
Canada, 620 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
20; or Castle Films, 445 Park 
Ave., N. Y. C. 22. 

*See Letter From Canada, p. 15 this issue. 
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CANADA 


MACHINES 


Q. 2 in the series opens dramatically. A 

machine “kicks back” at a worker. He is 
fatally injured. The plant’s safety committee 
meets to discuss the case, with the idea of 
ascertaining cause . . . George was an “old 
hand” who thoroughly understood this type of 
machine. The committee considers all the jig- 
saw pieces of the puzzle, puts them together 
into the correct explanation of what happened. 
Meanwhile the events leading up to the acci- 
dent are re-enacted on the screen, and we 
see that the causes were multiple. .. . Having 
ascertained them, the committee proceeds to 
re-educate the men who operate the machines, 
about things they should already know (as, 
for instance, the simple rule of safety clothing 
on the job) and to further remove possibility 
of hurt by having the machine fitted with per- 
manent, fixed guards, 

Running time: 8-minutes. For 

rent at $1.25 per day or sale at 

$15, write the National Film 

Board of Canada, 620 Fifth Ave., 

N. Y. C. 20, or Castle Films, 445 

Park Ave., N. Y. C. 22, 


HANDLING 

OOR Young Joe Doakes is swathed in 

bandages, and groaning in a hospital bed. 
Joe thought he knew more than the safety 
book, but Joe has discovered the book was right. 
. .. He isn’t the only “wise guy” in the plant, 
however—and the film proves it by catching 
various groups of “ordinary fellows doing or- 
dinary work on an ordinary day and making 
10-ordinary mistakes.” While they make them 
the viewer is given 2-minutes in which to test 
his own knowledge of safety. The 2-minutes 
are silent picture, except for the steady tick 
of the clock, telling off the time . . . Then the 
camera settles to the job of revealing one 
mistake at a time and shows how, although each 
is a simple one, it is a potential maker of real 
trouble . . . Three men using the wrong 
method to roll a heavy drum downhill, for 
example, are advised to change over to the 
proper way, unless they “prefer to be rolled 
out to a piecrust.” Two fellows piling sacks 
unscientifically “build up to a big letdown” and 
are told by the narrator (who directly ad- 
dresses the worker on the screen) that “good 
piling is an art worth knowing, if you’re fond 
of the art of living.” ... 

Running time: 5-minutes. For 

rent at $1.25 per day or sale at 

$12, write the National Film 

Board of Canada, 620 Fifth Ave., 

N. Y. C. 20, or Castle Films. 


WO window washers, standing on a ledge 

righ above terra firma, cause one factory 
employee to remark to his buddy on the dan- 
gers of window cleaning as a means of liveli- 
hood. “Not for me,” says he. “I like to stay in 
one piece.” Then, suddenly, the two window 
washers, looking in on the factory, see him go 
to the floor—with a broken arm. “These fac- 
tories are sure dangerous places,” one w.w. 
declares to the other. “It’s a wonder all those 
guys aren’t killed” . . . “Dumb doings”, says 
the narrator, “can make any place dangerous: 
such as spilling a little oil or scrap on the 
floor and not wiping it up.” ... As for that 
fall guy, Joe Doakes, in bed and bandages 
again, he got there this time because “another 
fellow saw a broken board in the flooring and 
didn’t report it.” . . . For some reason never 
adequately explained, falls are funny to watch, 
so that this film keeps the viewer very much 
amused; but it gets across its message perhaps 
even more effectively for this reason, and a 
part of its message is the information that 


’ “more people are hurt every day by falling 


than by anything else.” Some falls are due to 
other people’s carelessness and lack of fore- 
thought. Some, like the one experienced by the 
“daredevil type” in this film, are due to “de- 
fiance of the law of gravity.” “This fellow,” 
says the narrator of a man improperly using a 
ladder, “is deliberately making preparations for 
a trip to the pearly gates.” . . . Despite suffer- 
ing severe injuries in at least two of these films, 
—or perhaps for this very reason—our old 
friend Joe Doakes declares in conclusion: “You 
can work in a factory and still stay out of the 
hospital.” . . . We’d say you certainly should 
be able to, if you keep in mind the theme 
of this film and this series: “Accidents don’t 
kappen—they are caused.” 


Running time, 6-minutes. For 
rental at $1.25 per day or sale at 
$10, write the National Film 
Board of Canada, 620 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C. 20, or Castle Films, 445 
Park Ave., N. Y. C. 22. 


Package price for the 4: Rental, 
$4 per day ... sales price, $50. 


@ Ernest Borneman, head of the Interna- 
tional Distribution Section, the National Film 
Board of Canada, has been appointed by 
UNESCO as Film Section Director of Infor- 


mation, 
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Chinese Films 


China’s greatest cultural contributions to the world have been her art 


and her philosophy. She is combining these now, in her 16mm films, 
where the East and West “twain” no longer irreconcilable, meet and 
mate. FILM NEWS here reviews the most recent releases of China Film 


Enterprises of America, Inc. 


T IS NOW more than 1000 years since the 
still popular shadow play first appeared in 
the market place of China’s capital city, then 
became a feature of fete days in even tiny 
villages. From behind a lamp-illuminated paper 
screen, “actors” cut out of donkey skin parch- 
ment, beautifully painted in transparent color, 
assist the professional story teller to present 
the tales he has to tell. This art prepared the 
Chinese for the motion picture which, today, is 
often referred to as “the electric shadow play.” 
One of China’s-most popular fairy tales; pre- 
sented in true shadow style, is here preserved 
on film of delicate color . . . and, in a deft, 
pleasing finale, the backstage technique of the 
art is revealed when the players are neatly 
tucked away between the covers of a book, to 
keep them clean and tidy for the next per- 
formance. The story of the evil white snake lady 


and the good priest who fight each other with’ 


their magic has appeal for children regardless 
of their background, and the imaginative tech- 


nique of the shadow play fascinates them. The 
New York Board of Education and the Audio- 
Visual Library of the University of Indiana 
have already scheduled the film for school use. 
This reviewer, who makes some pretensions to 
being adult, was equally fascinated and, in 
addition, found the subject interesting from 
the cultural, artistic and musical points of view. 
Interesting too is the historic fact that the 
Chinese shadow play is great-grandparent to 
the shadow theaters of India, Siam, Java, Persia, 
Turkey, Greece; even to the famous “Ombres 
Chinoises” of Montmartre (Paris) . . . Photo- 
graphed by Leopold Steiner in Eastman’s new 
“commercial color”; narrated (in English) by 
Arvo Wirta; edited by Lucie Ochem; animated 
by Pauline Benton. 

l-reel, Kodachrome, 10% min- 

utes. Produced by Wango Weng 

for China Film Enterprises of 

America Inc., 35 Park Ave., New 

York 16. For rent at $5 per day. 

Sales price $75. 


Painting A Chinese Landscape 


ANGO WENG, producer of this film, and 

himself an artist, learned about art in 
Tientsin and Peking, largely by study of famous 
old paintings in the collections of his family; 
but came to this country in 1938 to study elec- 
trical engineering at Indiana’s Purdue Univer- 
sity. When he had taken his degree, however, 
he “returned to art and literature via motion 
pictures and the Harmon Foundation.” For the 
Foundation, in cooperation with the China 
Institute of America, he produced “Ancient 
Chinese Paintings in America,” “How to Paint 
in the Chinese Way,” “Out of a Chinese Paint- 
ing Brush.” For China Film Enterprises of 
America, formed less than a year ago, he has 
produced “Painting a Chinese Figure” and 
“Painting a Chinese Landscape.” . . . A square 
of beautiful, old Chinese brocade, background 
for title and credits, admirably sets the color 
screen for presentation of eight examples of 
Chinese landscape painting done by Mr. Weng 
in various Chinese “styles.” Summer and 
Winter, for example, are Northern Sung 
School; Spring is Southern School; The Misty 
Mountain is in Mi Fei’s style; the “grotesque 
mountain peaks with pine trees” exemplifies 
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the Blue-Green technique . . . The Mountain 
With The Little Man Mr. Weng paints before 
the viewer’s eyes, meanwhile illustrating the 
four important steps in Chinese landscape 
work: Pu-chu (layout), Gou-loh (brushing in 
the lines of trees, rocks, mountains), Tsun 
(modelling these in detail to give body) , Hsuan- 
jan (applying the wash for color, shade, unity). 
At the same time he demonstrates the “tools” 
of his craft: brushes of fox, weasel, sable or 
sheep hair; fine, glazed paint dishes; Chinese 
white; Chinese soot ink made of burnt pine; 
the ink slab used for grinding the burnt pine 
soot stick into liquid ink. Finally he sets the 
ever present Little Man into his picture, a 
symbol of the artist’s desire to achieve a per- 
fect harmony of man and nature . . . All the 
paintings in this film are adaptations of ancient 
landscape art except for the “in motion” one 
used for demonstration, which is a Weng orig- 
inal . . . Some of the narrative is better suited 
to art students than to the general public but 
does not detract from the fascination, for all 
ages, of simply watching a quick, skilful, grace- 
ful piece of work being done, and a Chinese 
landscape emerging. 


Painting a 
Chinese Figure 


N an exchange of artists, Yeh Chien-Yu— 
known in his native China as the dean of 
cartoonists—was invited to this country by our 
State Department. At the New School (New 
York) and throughout the U. S. Mr. Yeh lec- 
tured on and exhibited Chinese art. During 
this visit, his fellow artist turned motion pic- 
ture producer (Wango Weng) made this film 
of Mr. Yeh at work, thus recording not only 
for Mr. Yeh’s particular individuality, but his 
basic, traditional Chinese approach . . . To 
begin with, the Chinese apparently do not de- 
pend on realism in their painting, though they 
do start with reality. Mr. Yeh sets to work 
with a model—usually his wife, Tai Ai-Lien, 


‘noted interpreter of Chinese dancing—but when 


he has made his “idea sketch”, proceeds with- 
out her, from the mental image of the picture 
he has set out to do and simplifying reality as 
he goes along. The final face may bear no actual 
resemblance to the model but will reflect what 
the artist strove for: as perhaps, fear, surprise, 
grace, the elegance of antiquity, or etc. In its 
entirety the picture will have a flowing, float- 


.ing quality, “a happy medium of method and 


execution reached through centuries of study.” 
. . . What this means is made quite clear on 
screen as Mr. Yeh completes in exquisite color 
the sketch originally inspired by his wife’s pose. 
. . . All good Chinese artists work at amazing 
speed. Slow motion photography, about one- 
third actual pace, provides opportunity for more 
detailed observation of Mr. Yeh’s technique as 
he proceeds to create several of the candid, im- 
pressionistic sketches of Chinese life for which , 
he is famous. His personal preference, however, 
is for his dancing figures and, by way of his 
talent, the viewer is meanwhile introduced to 
various types from all parts of China particu- 
larly the remote “hinterlands.” It is interesting 
that there are so many more “races” of Chinese 
than is generally realized . .. The musical back- 
ground is of matching high quality but the 
musician responsible for it has chosen to post- 
pone “credit” for a picture on Chinese folk 
songs, now being planned. 


l-reel, Kodachrome, 10%-min- 
utes. Rent, $5 per day. Sales 
price, $75. Write China Film En- 
terprises of America, Inc., 35 
Park Ave., N. Y. C. 16. 


River animals attack the good priest. SS 
\ 


HE REAL problem for any research organi- 

zation has always been, how to get its find- 
ings across to the greatest number of people. 
ROUND TRIP is based on the survey, “Re- 
building the World Economy: America’s Role 
in Foreign Trade and Investment,” conducted 
for the Twentieth Century Fund by Norman S. 
Buchanan, prominent economist at present with 
the Rockefeller Foundation, and Friedrich A. 
Lutz, Professor of Economics at Princeton 
University. This thorough-going research job 
is concerned with what is necessary to do to 
get world trade moving freely again, and the 
picture, ROUND TRIP, is noteworthy as be- 
ing the most significant attempt yet made to 
translate research material of this type into the 
vernacular via the screen .. . Title of the film 
suggests the analogy employed to drive home 
the basic argument: that one-way traffic is as 
uneconomic and unreasonable for a nation as 
for any form of transport—in this case, a rail- 
road, Principal narrator is a genial railway 
engineer. Opening shots are some of the most 
exciting yet seen, of freight yards and trains 
. . . Traveling with the camera, the viewer 
“rides freight” on a coast-bound train, “taking 
stuff from where they make it to where they 
need it ... 10. million tons from one yard 
alone, everything from an orange to a tractor, 
going to 25 different countries.” . . . What does 
foreign trade mean to you? the film then asks; 
and U. S., British, French, South American 
workers, farmers, businessmen, seamen, con- 
sumers, argue the question back and forth 
across the barriers of time and space levelled 
for them by the power of the motion picture 
. . - The locomotive engineer finally sums it all 
up: “This foreign trade,” he says, “it’s like a 
round trip: . . . works best when there’s a full 
load .coming and going. Doesn’t that make 
sense?” . . . So it would seem to us, without 
further argument; but it is a merit of this film 


Round Trip 


The U.S.A. In World Trade 


that it allows plenty of leeway for the indi- 
vidual to think things out for himself. Laying 
on the table all the cards in the deck of postwar 
world trade confusion, it suggests a way of 
playing them to win—without “cleaning out” 
the other players so that, ergo, there can be no 
more game and of what use his winnings to the 
winner? , . . It is our personal reaction that 
there is a little too much deliberate effort to 
make the dialogue “folksy” and popular, par- 


Above, Professor Winfiefd W. Riefler, 
“star’’-economist of the film who helps to 
explain world trade and its impact on 
everyday life. Roger Barlow, (below) the 
director, also plays the part of the Ameri- 
ean machinist, who wonders if perhaps 
our international policy “doesn’t make 
him the fall guy”. Paul G. Hoffman, presi- 
dent of the Studebaker Corp. and a mem- 
ber of the Fund’s committee on Foreign 
mg ere Relations, also appears in 
e 


ticularly in respect of characters representing 
certain occupations and nationalities, but this 


is a triviality in view of the importance of the 
film’s subject matter, its authoritative research 
background, its technical brilliance . . . The 
fact that the United States is the most powerful 
economy in the world right now puts upon this 
country a crucial, and new, responsibility. 
ROUND TRIP helps understand the problem 
that must be solved quickly. Despite the weight 
of its subject, however, it has many light-hearted 
moments as, for instance, when the man in the 
diner, objecting to “foreigners dumping their 
stuff over here,” is deprived by amusing trick 
photography of his coffee, his cigar, much of 
his dinner, a large part of his wardrobe . . . 


Actual shots of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of the United Nations in session provide - 
opportunity for sitting in on a meeting of this 
important body . .. ROUND TRIP is defin- 
itely an excellent discussion film for adult 
groups of all sorts, for high schools and uni- 
versity classes, A Study Kit includes a dis- 
cussion guide to the film; the Public Affairs 


Pamphlet, “America’s Stake in World Trade” 
(Gloria Waldron and Norman S. Buchanan) ; 
and “Foreign Trade Means You” (Stuart 
Chase). We are in good company, in recom- 
mending Round Trip. Secretary of Commerce 
W. Averell Harriman says of it: “Every Amer- 
ican has a personal stake in the expansion of 
world trade . . . Round Trip is an excellent 
job of film-making. I am sure this informative 
picture will be of the greatest interest to the 
American people.” 2 
2-reels, approx. 20 minutes. Pro- 
duced by The World Today, Inc., 
N. Y. C., for Twentieth Century 
Fand, 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
18. For rentals at $3.50 and pur- 
chase at $57.50. Write Film Pro- 

Services, 250 East 43rd St., 
N.Y. 


This economics’ film was initiated and is being released by Twentieth Century Fund, an 
endowed foundation for nonpartisan research and public education on economic questions 
. . . Made by one of the industry’s outstanding producing organizations, The World Today 
N. Y. C. (Stuart Legg, president), Directed by Raymond Spottiswoode and Roger Barlow. 
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A frame from SIMI- 
LAR TRIANGLES. 
Note the sharpness 
of the lines and 
the clarity of the 
legend 


Plane Geometry 


EOMETRY, according to a dictionary 

definition, is “the branch of mathematics 
that treats of space and its relations.” As this 
reviewer saw it, way back, when it was the 
bete noire of her school days, geometry was a 
branch of mathematics which could most effec- 
tively produce a state of space that amounted to 
a complete mental vacuum. There were films 
in those days, of course, but they were shown 
in the town’s biggest hall, not in the classroom, 
and were mostly about Mr. Burton Holmes’ 
travels, never about geometry... . As we under- 
stand it, there are still not many geometry films. 
But it should be very good news for students 
and teachers alike that there are some. . . . It’s 
one thing to state dogmatically that half the 
base times the height equals whatever it does 
equal. It’s a lot more understandable, actually 
to see the lines move over, measure themselves 
one against another, and produce an obvious 
result. With the recent release of Areas, Angles 
and Arcs in Circles, Chords and Tangents of 


Circles, Locus, there are now ten subjects avail- 
able including five (Angles, Congruent Figures, 
Lines and Angles, Quadrilaterals, Similar Tri- 
angles) made over a period of the past two 
years, Plans call for an indefinite number of 
separate films in this series. Rumor has it, on 
good authority this time, that five more are 
ready—Indirect Measurement, Polygons, Prop- 
erties of Triangles, Ratio and Proportion, The 
Pythagorean Theorem—and will be released in 
the near future. 
expect to be on good terms with geometry 
until somebody makes a film that starts with 
the flooded fields of the Nile, as geometry ap- 
parently did, and that will take us through its 
evolution to the present formal Euclidean 
straitjacket it is now in. But we have it on the 
authority of the Chicago, Cleveland and Cin- 
cinnati school systems, to mention only three 


which use these films, that they are not only - 


acceptable, they are very helpful; especially 
in the teaching of a subject like LOCUS, which 


. . . Confidentially, we don’t . 


seems to be the champion creator of confusion 
in geometry classes. . . . The film on this sub- 
ject starts brightly with a baseball game and 
a batter hitting a home run; then goes to sea 
enroute from London to New York; finally 
follows the course of a tracer bullet, to illus- 
trate the ball, the ship and the bullet are at 
different places at different times but that all 
these places, whether in a straight line or a 
curve, together make up the path of their 
course, or their locus. AREAS is introduced by 
relating it to farm surveying, city planning, 
building construction. CONCEPTS OF A SIMI- 
LAR TRIANGLE begins with the enlargement 
of a snapshot (size changes but shape does 
not) etc. . . . Ray C, Jurgenson, Director of 
Mathematics at Calver Military Academy, plan- 
ned the lesson of the films and their illustra- 
tions. John R. McCrory, whose background in 
animation art includes experience with Disney, 
Bray, Paul Terry, is responsible for execution. 


l-reel (400 feet). Rental $2. per 

o- price with sound. 
rite to Know e Build 625 

Madison Ave., N. Y. 22. ras 


Maren of Time 


Forum Edition is 
giving immediate re- 
lease as a “Special” 
to The Teachers’ 
Crisis, dealing with 
current problems in 
our schools. Write 
March of Time 
Forum Edition, 369 
Lexington Avenue, 
N. Y. C. 17. 


The Alphabet .... 


ARIE MENKEN is an abstract painter 
whose work has been recognized by col- 
lectors. But there is nothing abstract in this 
pleasing and useful little picture. “B” is for 
“bird”, “E” for “elephant”, “M” for “moon”, 
as you might expect. . . . Somewhat surprisingly, 
“X” is “x-ray” and “L” for “love”; but the 
children seem to know about the former, at 
least by name, and both Miss Menken, and 
Earl Murphy who executed the art work, dis- 
claim responsibility—or credit—for the “love” 
one. In their first version “L” stood for “lem- 
on”. Judy Benet, small granddaughter of the 
poet, said children do not like lemons, they are 
sour, but all children know about love: “and! 
you say it with a big heart”, she advised them 
. so, that’s the way the film says it. Again, 

in the original version, there were some animals 
that were not animated. When the picture was 
shown at Cherry Lawn Progressive School 
(Darien, Conn.), the youngsters there didn’t 
like the fact that “some of the things just stood 


still”, and these were animated too. The lively 
little train that is “T” makes young viewers 
scream with delight because “it comes and goes 
away and comes back again”, which it never 


“G” is [obviously] for “goose.” 


does in even the most expensive of picture 
books, and one lad who had not seen a motion 
picture before declared: “This is the nicest of 
all the ways, to learn words.” . . . On the theory 
that children look harder when they do not also 
have to listen, and that they are less inhibited 
when there is no formal sound track, THE 


ALPHABET producers have left it silent. - 


Teachers who have used it most successfully 
have introduced it with an invitation to young 
viewers to call out the names of the letters, if 
they know them. The picture is also stimulating 
and helpful in elementary art work. . . . Earl 
Murphy trained with Disney. Miss Menkin’s 
interest in film dates from her employment with 
the Guggenheim Foundation. 


l-reel, Kodachrome, silent, 4% 
minutes. To rent at $5. per day. 
Sales price $45 (less 10-percent, 
educational). Write to Marie 
Menken, Gryphon Productions, 
216 Greene St., New York 12. 
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McGraw-Hill 
Text-Films 


using the same terminology 


Here is something new: films and filmstrips correlating specific textbooks, 
and basic approach. These are (1) “Teacher 
Education” (Schorling), (2) “Engineering Drawing 
7-subjects; (3) “Mechanical Drawing” (French & Svensen), (4) 
“Healthful Living” (Diehl), 5-subjects. Available now: (1) and (2)... 
(3) and (4) will be ready in November. Package price for 7. motion pictures 
(11-reels) and 6 filmstrips, $350. For further information regarding the com- 
plete package or individual subjects, write McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
Text-Films Department, 330 West 42nd St., N. Y. C. 18. 


” (French), 


e According To Plan — 


Introduction to Engineering 
Drawing 


HE awe-inspiring George Washington 

bridge over the Hudson River . . . the 
lightning-fast plane with its powerful engine 
and delicate instruments . . . cameras, light- 
ers ... we accept them all without thinking 
how much work it takes to produce them; that 
one man cannot do this work all alone; that it 
takes maybe 5,000 workers, cooperating under 
one roof, to produce even a child’s toy . . . 
With a fresh, inspiring approach, this film 
points out that each member of the large group 
has to do his part of the job on his own. The 
operator of the precision machine has never 
seen the designer; he can’t ask questions of the 
engineer because “the engineer is in conference 
on the top floor of the building.” But what the 
precision machine operator needs to know is 
“written” on a blueprint; “the small, square 
field where genius speaks a cold, clear lan- 
guage.” .. . We then see the draughtsman at 
work on the drawing that is “the nerve cord 
holding the muscles steady” and that gives its 
life to the machine, only to be left lifeless 
itself. “It has made the flame ready in the 
lighter. The wing soars. The bridge stands over 
the river. Roll up the plan, put it away, take 
it too for granted” . But for those who see 
this film the plan will never again be “taken 
for granted” . . . Intended for development in 
college engineering classrooms of the feeling 
that engineering drawing is interesting and 
important, this picture has appeal beyond its 
primary purpose. Occupational and high school 
social study classes—yes, and laymen too—will 
find it engrossing and a valuable insight into 
the other fellow’s job. Industrial workers will 
derive from it a higher regard for the planning 
that makes their work possible, and a better 
understanding of their own importance in the 
realization of the blueprint. 


l-reel, 10-minutes. Written by 
Roberta Zechiel. Produced (deftly 
and with imagination) by Pathe- 
scope, N. Y. C., for McGraw Hill’s 
Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., 
N. Y. 18. 


Mr. Grimes demonstrates (in reverse!) the 
impact of the teacher’s personality on the 
student. This is before he saw the film 
based on Dr. Schorling’s “Student Teach- 


R. GRIMES, mathematics teacher, is defi- 

nitely displeased with the 9th grade. More 
than half its students have failed their test, most 
of the others “just got by.” . . . “The trouble is, 
you don’t pay attention! This is the worst class 
I’ve ever had!” rants Mr. Grimes. Obviously 
he doesn’t see himself as his students see him 
and doesn’t know, or perhaps just doesn’t re- 
member what he must have been taught in his 
training course, that the impact of the teacher’s 
personality upon the students has an important 
effect on the general progress and behavior of 
the class . .. Some incidents are bound to 
occur in any class, of course; but, if not prop- 
erly handled, they can build to the proportions 
of a war between students and teacher—as they 
do in the case of the 9th grade vs. Mr. Grimes. 
...A point of classroom mayhem is reached 
where the viewer is about to go berserk along 
with Mr. Grimes. Suddenly, then, the narration 
expresses the obvious. (“This is going to get 
us nowhere!”) The picture stops dead, is X’d 
out, goes back to its starting point, and gives 
Mr. Grimes a second chance . . . This time 
(perhaps influenced by Dr. Schorling’s “Stu- 
dent Teaching”, on which the picture is based), 
Mr. Grimes handles the same situations quite 
differently. When he really begins to teach, 


the film: becomes of absorbing interest .. . 


Begging the pardon of Dr. Schorling and all 
others who have written on the subject, the 
printed word cannot hope to effect, for the 
cause of good instruction, what a simple “be- 
fore-and-after” film of this type does, enter- 
tainingly . . . Women teachers are often un- 
justly accused of “temperament” so that a 
female protagonist would have been less effec- 
tive. It is wise of those responsible to have 
chosen a man for this “object lesson.” Although 
it is especially designed for student teachers, 
every in-service teacher should also see it. 


1%-reels; 14 mins. Produced by 
Caravel Films Inc., N. Y. C., for 
McGraw-Hill, Text-Films Dept., 
330 West A2nd St., N. Y. Also 
available in this series: Learning 
to Understand Children, Part I, a 
Diagnostic Approach; Learning to 
Understand Children, Part II, A 
Remedial Program; Broader Con- 
cept of Method, Part I, Develop- 
ing Pupil Interest; Broader Con- 
cept of Method, Part II, Teacher 
and Pupils Planning and Work- 
ing Together. 


The projections are animated on three 
glass surfaces representing the frontal, 
horizontal and profile planes. This makes 
3 dimensional thinking much easier. 


Orthographic 
Projection 
HIS film, based on Chapter 7 of French’s 
“Engineering Drawing”, treats of drawing 
in correct projection, leads into the subject 
by pointing out that languages are written in 
many different ways and some of these, even 


today, are in pictures and symbols. Ortho-. 


graphic projection is a special kind of picture 
language, giving exact information, so someone 
else can make the object it describes . . . Be- 
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fore the drawing can be made this language 
must be learned, and the film proceeds to help 
teach it, using a bracket as object lesson. Unique 
combination of animated diagrams and photog- 
raphy, of specially prepared models, produces 
3-dimensional effects that simplify explanation 
of the mechanics and purposes of shape descrip- 


tion .. . From the technical standpoint this 
film might have been even more effective. were 
its projection lines not so quickly withdrawn 
from the screen, but insofar as treatment of the 
text material is concerned it is tremendously 


illuminating and helpful—and it is amazing 
how much easier it becomes to think 3-dimen- 
sionally with the aid of this sort of visualization. 


2-reels; 20-minutes. Produced by 
Pathescope for McGraw-Hill, 
Text-Films Dept., 330 W. 42nd 
St., N. Y. 18. Also available in 
this series: Single Auxiliaries, 
Double Auxiliaries, Sections and 
Conventions, The Drawings and 
the Shop, Selection of Dimen- 
sions. 
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“HIS first United Nations’ film previewed at 

a special showing in New York recently 
(auspices, National Board of Review and N. Y. 
Film Council), was introduced by Jean Benoit- 
Levy (U. N. Director of Films and Visual In- 
formation) and William H. Wells (Chief of 
the Films and Television Section). These 
gentlemen explained that the U. N. Film Board 
already has in production, or has submitted to 
member countries for choice of producer, 10 
subjects on specific problems in parts of the 
world in which the U. N. is “now dealing.” 
THE PEOPLE’S CHARTER, bringing the 
total to 11, is the first of the series to be com- 
pleted — and will be the only one produced 
directly by the U.N. film unit, whose primary 
job is making a day to day record for the 
newsreel and for posterity, of activities at U.N. 
headquarters. . . . As its title suggests, The 
People’s Charter is the history of the Charter 
on which the United Nations is based, so that 
it is really the foundation piece of the series— 
for use as such, or on its own, for theatrical 
and nontheatrical release. It is hoped it will be 
“chiefly used for discussion groups, to explain 
to the peoples of the world about the United 


The People’s Charter 


Nations” (Benoit-Levy); that it will “balance 
the daily news and keep people remembering 
what the U. N. is about basically because, 
though things may be encouraging one day and 
discouraging the next, every individual must 
back the U. N. continuously if it is to succeed 
in the long run” (William Wells). . . . Since 
history began, the film commences, the people 
of the world have seen their peace shattered, 
lands ravaged, progress sacrificed; and ih this 
generation not just once by total war, but twice. 
. .- A common fear welded the freedom-loving 
peoples together against the aggréssors but it 
took the Atlantic Charter, setting the goal as 
freedom from fear for all time, to give us the 
needed impetus to coordinate our war efforts 
into a unified plan for action. Even before vic- 
tory our leaders met at Moscow in Oct. 1943 
and the idea of the Security Council of the 
United Nations was born . . . Obviously, uni- 
fied action would also be required to restore all 
we had to destroy to achieve the war’s end and 
this problem too was taken up before the con- 
flict ended, at Dumbarton Oaks. . . . The film 
then surveys the “free but ruined” areas of the 
postwar world, indicates the heroic efforts of 


the individual to build new homes on the wreck- 
age of old ones, points the analogy between 
these efforts and those put forth at San Fran- 
cisco in 1945 and at the first meeting of the 
General Assembly of the U. N. in London, where 
many of its important delegates are heard and 
seen, “This is the people’s organization,” the 
film says of the U. N. in assembly. “It’s system 
is one of open diplomacy. Each and every in- 
dividual has the right to attend its meetings, 
and must ‘say his say’ while decisions are being 
made. The success or failure of the U. N. is in 
our hands.” . . . The peoples of the world pass 
in review as the late President Roosevelt’s state- 
ment that begins: “A firm foundation can be 
built—and it will be built,” is read overscene 
in its stirring and hopeful entirety. 

2-reels, 20-minutes. Produced by 

the U. N. Dept. of Public Infor- 

mation. Rental and sales price, 

to be announced, will be nominal. 

Will be available also in French, 

Portuguese, inese, possibly 


Russian. Consult your local li- 
brary or dealer; or write Films of 
The Nations, 55 West 45th St., 


OU CANNOT afford to overlook this film: 

because it is being so much discussed 
(everyone whe sees it reacts strongly to it) .. . 
because it has done a great deal abroad, at the 
Brussels and Venice film festivals, for U. S. 
motion picture prestige . . . and because, last 
but not least, it calls attention to those imag- 
inary but evilly effective boundary lines of fear, 
possession, color, greed, which make for in- 
tolerance and strife. It is also interesting be- 
cause youngsters—from 11 upwards, at any rate 
—accept it quite readily, though adult preview- 
ers have declared it “above the heads of chil- 
dren”, and seem to find its art form much less 
strange than these same previewers do. . . . For 
want of a more accurate term, BOUNDARY 
LINES is in the animated cartoon category. 
Basically, however, it is not a cartoon: it did 
not employ the usual cell technique and factory 
of workers to produce it drawing by drawing 
but was done in its entirety by only two men: 


Boundary Lines 


artist Philip Stapp, and musician Gene Forrell 
of the staff. . . . Stapp has paintings hung in 
several well known galleries, studied music for 
many years, designed stage sets for dancer 
Martha Grahame, and has always been inter- 


ested in the film as “the medium in which you 
can combine all these things for real impact.” 
Forrell’s music, specially composed, is integral 
to the film (i. e., not just background) and 
plays a real part in building emotional “im- 
pact.” . . . This reviewer remembers particu- 
larly, the graphic panorama treatment of the 
weapon story, from the caveman’s arrow of 
limited range to the atomic bomb that crosses 
all boundaries. 


10-minutes; animated color film. 
Made by Philip Stapp and Gene 
Forrell for the International Film 
Foundation, Inc. For rent at nom- 
inal cost, or sale at $90 (less 10- 
percent educational) from your 
local visual education dealer; or 
write International Film Founda- 
tion Inc. (Julien Bryan, execu- 
tive director), 1600 
New York City 19. 


Pictorial Films, Inc. has reduced the price 
of its 100-foot Swing and Song Pictoreels 
from $7.50 (retail) to $6.50. These musical 
featurettes on film include performances by 
Johnny Long, Larry Clinton, Al Donahue, the 
Emerson Mountaineers, Lani MclIntyre and 
other top rank orchestras, 

Pictorial Films’ new headquarters are the 
Pathe Building, 625 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 22. 


Award Films, 115 W. 44th St., N. Y. C. 18, 
has acquired the exclusive 16mm distribution 
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rights to the British Information Services’ 
film, Does It Matter What You Think?* 

United Productions of America’s ani- 
mated color film Brotherhood of Man* has 
been translated into German for Pare Lorentz 
of the Civil Affairs Division, U. S. War Depart- 
ment. 


Princeton Film Center, of Princeton, New 
Jersey, has just completed an unusual film for, 


* Previewed in FILM NEWS, Vol. 8 No. 3. 


and under the direction of, the N. J. State 
Highway Department. Currently titled Park- 
ways of Progress, the new color-sound film, 
running time 20-minutes, was previewed at the 
National Convention of the American Assoc. 
of State Highway Officials’ meeting in New 
York recently. It deals with traffic problems 
in general, those of New Jersey in particular, 
points the way to the “road of tomorrow,” and 
should be of interest to community organiza- 
tions of all kinds, 


| 
. 
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The Motion Picture Camera, A Modern Miracle* 


MOTION PICTURE HISTORY 


HE Grand Prize for the best documen- 

tary at the Brussels Film Festival — 
on the basis of international appeal as 
well as concept and execution—was won 
by the French produced “Naissance du 
Cinema” (The Birth of the Motion Pic- 
ture) ... In its adaptation for the Amer- 
ican market this 4-reeler has been split 
into two 2-reel subjects: “Animated Car- 
toons—The Toy That Grew Up”, and “The 
Biography of the Motion Picture Cam- 
era.” These can be shown individually ; or, 


as Parts I and II, with or without a time 
lapse. For theatrical release they are avail- 
able in 35mm with a color sequence; for 
non-theatrical use, in 16mm black and 
white . . . The motion picture has just 
passed its halfcentury birthday so that its 
history is a very topical subject. Addition- 
ally, it seems to us that anyone who has 
ever seen a motion picture will want to see 
these films which tell the how and the why 
and at the same time are in themselves 
fascinating entertainment. _ 


Animated Cartoons, 
The Toy That Grew Up 


HIS introduces the “modern magic” of the 

animated cartoon with outset illustrations 
of those obvious things we must know about the 
motion picture: that cameras must have film, 
that film must be developed, that there must be 
projectors before pictures can be seen on a 
screen. But, it points out, “moving pictures” 
actually do not move, as we think. It is an opti- 
cal illusion that makes them seem to do so... 
and it is on this “quirk of the eye” that the 
mighty motion picture industry is based .. . 
The magic lantern has been called the forerun- 
ner of the movie, but the hand-painted slides it 
accepted had no relationship with today’s film. 
The first germ of the movie idea, actually, is 
found in an early 19th century child’s toy, the 
traumatrope, which led the Belgian physicist 
Joseph Plateau to study a characteristic of the 
human eye now known as persistence of vision, 
the ability of the eye to retain the impression of 
a luminous object for a full third of a second 
after the object is no longer visible. This scien- 
tific fact he used, in 1832, to fabricate an appa- 
ratus that seemed to animate static drawings; 
and a wave of gadgets, on the same principle, 
swept the country. On sale by colorful hawkers 
on street corners and at fairs, they were “very 


*Photo by Courtesy of Midwest Film Studios. 
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popular with all classes of society” . . . Then 
along came Emile Reynaud to develop Plateau’s 
idea still further and to achieve, with his Tre- 
atre Optique, the distinction of being the first to 
produce and show animated cartoons. He called 
his machine the Praxinoscope and perfected it 
to such a degree that he could put on a playlet 
using three characters, in a full quarter-hour 
performance ... A complete Reynaud cartoon, 
incorporated into this film, illustrates his tech- 
nique which was surprisingly “modern”. What 
the contemporary animator does, in fact, is 
based on the same principles that Reynaud 
worked out in toy form, more than 50 years ago. 


Biography of The 
Motion Picture 
Camera 


N 1850 the Frenchman, Daugerre, invented 

“daugerrotype” photography. In 1870 you 
needed two assistants to help you carry suffi- 
cient equipment to take a landscape pictu-e. 
The idea of taking 24 pictures per second was 
beyond the wildest imagination. But the modern 
motion picture camera does so, quite casually 
... According to this film, it seems to have 
originated with a German instrument called a 
Pulsograph that had nothing to do with photog- 
raphy. Dr. Marey, a French physician, analyzed 


a horse’s gallop in this way, and precipitated a 
transatlantic argument when he announced to 
a protesting world that “at the third beat of a 
gallop a horse rests on only one leg.” The 
“horsey set” of the day in particular, refused to 
accept this idea which was completely at odds 
with the classical concept but Leland Stanford, 
a wealthy Californian who was a great racing 
fan (and whose name is perpetuated by the 
University at Berkeley), bet $25,000 on Dr. 
Marey. At his request, the San Francisco pho- 
tographer Edward Muybridge conducted an 
exciting experiment (shown in the film) which 
which employed 24 cameras, 24 cameramen 
and a white horse to gallop throwgh the 24 
strings attcched to the camera shutters. The 
photographs Muybridge secured in this way 
proved that Dr. Marey was right—and stimu- 
lated scientific effort to create a single camera 
that would do what it had taken 24 to do... 
Things really began to move in the photo- 
graphic world when Thomas Edison invented 
film. With a camera of his own invention he 
made motion pictures as early as 1888, and also 
invented a projector but it was intended for 
only one onlooker. Louis Lumiere of France 
made motion pictures possible for larger audi- 
ences by inventing a successful commercial 
projector. He also started to make films about 
everyday events, some of which are shown in 
this film. 


Both of these are 2-reelers; 17- 
minutes (Cartoons), 20-minutes 
(Camera biog.). Produced by 
Roger Leenhardt for Les Film du 
Compas (France). For rent at $4 
per day each, or purchase at $60 
per subject. Write to A. F. Films 
Inc., 1600 Broadway, N. Y. C. 19. 


The Biggest Little Camera 


Sensation in Years 


WHITTAKER 
MICRO 16 


Precision-Built 

Snapshot Camera 
Compact, — Smaller than a pack 
of cigarettes. 
Easy to use! — No focussing, no 
timing. 
Easy to load! — With either black- 
and-white or color film. 
New film plan! — Cost of film cov- 
ers developing and printing 12- 
pictures. Just put exposed film in 
container, drop in mailbox. Prints 
returned by mail. 


Canadian Distributor 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ESSENTIALS 
CORPORATION 


560 King Street West 
Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada 


Together again and the future ahead. 


: Time Out : 


ARRY Scott, newspaper reporter, submits 

to a routine checkup by his doctor; is told 
he has tuberculosis, should go to a sanatorium; 
so learns what it feels like to have happen to 
himself what “only happens to other people.” 
. . . In this human, interesting dramatization 
of his story the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation presents the problem, shows the cure, 
seeks to break down the fears . . . Larry must 
give up his job, call off his marriage, but won’t 
go toa sanatorium until his employer and 
fiancee convince him that people get well of 
this illness if-they do the right thing, in time 
. .. At the TB hospital Larry does not do so 
well however until, in an unusual and well 
done dream sequence, he realizes he is mentally 
fighting everything in the world except his TB. 
With the sound professional help of doctor, 
nurse and vocational counsellor he triumphs 
over his psychological difficulties, settles down 
to cooperate with this treatment center where 
he can take “time out” from life’s pressures 
and regain his health . . . What would have 
happened had Larry’s employer not kept his 
job open for him, had his fiancee not been 
loyal? This film does not deal with these ques- 
tions. But there is a filmstrip, ME vs TB, made 
up of shots from the picture, and silent so it 
can be stopped easily at any point for audience 
discussion in greater detail of problems it was 
possible only te touch on in the film. There is 
also an audience guide, THE WINNER, sum- 
marizing the whole and completing a Visual 
Aids Unit unique in health education . . . Pre- 
viewed at the annual meeting of the National 
Tuberculosis Association in San Francisco this 
summer, TIME OUT was enthusiastically ac- 
claimed by lay and professional people as not 
only serving to allay the fear of treatment 
which can be as dangerous as the disease itself, 
but as a help to family and friends. Their un- 
derstanding makes it easier for the sufferer 


while a patient and also when he is ready to 
resume his place in the workaday world. . . 
Dr. Charles E. Lyght, Director of Health Edu- 
cation of the National TB Association, as tech- 
nical supervisor and Emerson Yorke, producer, 
combine dramatic sense with respect for med- 
ical-social purpose . . . John Harvey, June 
Lockhart and Dorothy Peterson of Hollywood, 
and Donald Cook of the New York stage, play 
Larry, his fiancee, nurse and employer with 
proper simplicity and sincerity . . . TIME 
OUT carries the seal of the U. S. Public HeaJth 
Service and, with the scarcity of good case 
work films, should be of particular interest to 
professional schools of social work and to social 
workers. 


2-reels; 26-minutes. Produced by 
Emerson Yorke Studio, N. Y., for 
the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, 1790 Broadway, N. Y. 19. 
Free distribution, U. S. and Ca- 
nada. Inquire also about “Lease 
On Life”, “This is TB”, “A Mes- 
sage From Maynor.” 


‘OSCARS’ FOR TEACHERS 


CHOOLS and colleges judged to have done 

outstanding work in audio-visual education 
at the end of the 1947-8 academic year will be 
eligible for awards under the rules of a new 
competition organized by the National Educa- 
tion Association’s Department of Secondary 
Schools. 


It has long been felt, both in educational and 
industrial circles, that some sort of recognition 
should be accorded those institutions in which 
the majority of teachers make regular cur- 
ricular use of audio-visual materials. The or- 
ganizers decided to fill this gap by awarding 
“oscars” to the winning schools, as well as 
practical prizes such as projectors, screens, 


T a school concert in India, a high-caste 
girl with the confused notion that dancing 
is a low form of art, is so stirred by a per- 
formance of native dancing that she is troubled 
and in her prayers, later, asks her god to ex- 
plain why she should have been carried away. 
Her question is answered by a young artist 
who observes her unconsciously, as she prays, 
reproducing dance movements she saw on the 
stage of the school auditorium. “There are idle 
pleasure dancers, yes,” he tells her. “These 
abuse the art” . . . and some are shown. But 
he goes on to remind her that even the gods 
danced . . . and Krishna steps from his framed 
picture to lead a corps of lovely temple virgins 
in a traditional religious dance ceremony; then 
the god Shiva and his partner Paravti come 
alive to dance together. From the handsome 
young artist she learns also that many legends 
of the people have been preserved in choreo- 
graphic form. He becomes her teacher . . . and 
at the next school concert she proves she has 
become a very fine dancer indeed. Then, as 
husband and wife, these two set out to revive 
the old dances of India in every home . . . and 
the viewer is left wishing them much success 
in their undertaking, so beautiful is their art, 
so wonderfully lovely are the natives costumes 
in which they perform .. . DANCE REVIVAL 
has special appeal to individuals and groups 
interested in art, as well as choreography, to 
those concerned with East-West understanding 
and to music students. (They will want to know 
more about the native orchestra, also shown 
and its exotic instruments.) Dance Revival 
should give pleasure, as well, to those looking 
for worthwhile, enjoyable entertainment . . . 
especially when it comes in brilliant, exciting 
color. 

l-reel, Kadachrome, 10-minutes. 
Produced in India by A. J. Patel, 
Educational Films of India. Ed- 
ited and narrated by William F. 
Kruse for United World Inc. 
(successors to Bell & Howell 
Filmosound), 445 Park Ave, N. 

Y. C. 22, Rental, $3. Sales price 


films, etc. 


The competition will be inaugurated during 
National Audio-Visual Education week (last of 
October) and, according to Dr. John E. Dugan, 
president of the NEA Secondary School de- 
partment, not only schools and colleges but 
churches, community organizations, business es- 
tablishments and all groups interested in audio- 
visual .teaching methods have been invited to 
participate. 

The: project is under the direction of Dr. 
W. Lewin, Weequahic High School, Newark. 


= 


| Dance Reviva 
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Historic St. Paul’s 


ESTMINSTER Abbey is the “great” 

church of the Empire, its formal “par- 
lor” where Britain’s kings and queens are 
crowned and where they are finally laid to rest. 
It is at St. Paul’s, however —at once and pe- 
culiarly, the national cathedral and the “local” 
church for the city of London—that the Royal 
Family worships . . . Tradition has it that 
a Roman temple dedicated to Diana stood on 
the commanding Ludgate Hill site now occu- 
pied by St. Paul’s. First record of a Christian 
church is of one endowed by Ethelbert, King 
of Kent in the 7th century before the Jutes, 
Angles and Saxons were one nation. His 
church burned down in 1087, was rebuilt by 
the Normans, but again destroyed in 1136. 
This time England’s one and only King Steven 
re-erected it. During the 13th century it was 
enlarged to include the old church of St. Faith 
whose congregation thenceforth worshipped in 
the crypt beneath the new choir, and it was 
in this St. Paul’s that John Wycliffe in 1377 
was tried for heresy. It had a wall and gates, 
then, of which there are traces still; and it 
was the largest church in the country, with 
the tallest steeple (460-feet) until in 1561 
it was struck by lightning . . . For a time the 
church fell into neglect. Then, in the reign of 
Charles I, Inigo Jones added a classic portico 
to the west front “to divert the secular rabble 
that, for over a century, had used the middle 
aisle of the nave as a place of business and 
intrigue.” In 1666 the Great Fire of London 
destroyed the edifice once more and Sir Chris- 
topher Wren planned the present cathedral on 
which work was begun in 1675 under Charles 
Il and completed 35-years later . . . During 
the 20-centuries of its history St. Paul’s has 
looked on many a brave pageant, and this 
film includes scenes of Queen Victoria’s Dia- 
mond Jubilee, Edward VII’s reign, King 
George V and Queen Mary, of the present King 
and Queen. There is also a terrific sequence 
covering the fiery days and nights of Decem- 
ber 1940 when Hitler tried to burn out the 
city of London and St. Paul’s, though it suf- 
fered severe damage, was saved by the heroism 
of volunteer London fire-watchers and fighters. 
. . . Following along with the little English 
boy whose parents are showing him through 
“their church”, the camera by closeup brings 
into near view details of its stone and art 
work impossible properly to appreciate except 
through its magic eye. It visits with them the 
tombs of the military and naval great (Wel- 
lington, Roberts, Kitchener, Nelson, Jellicoe, 
Beatiy), and points out the plaque of Pilot 
Officer Fiske III, first American citizen to give 
his life in the aerial Battle of Britain; then it 
emerges from the veteran cathedral with the 


Visitors, to join in the service of thanksgiving 


for its preservation that is being held on its 
broad steps ... A rare and judicious mingling 
of the religious with the historical, of past and 
present, atmosphere and action, make this film 
suitable for both secular and religious groups, 
from junior high school age on upwards . . . 
We wish there were more of the organ music 
heard in the film’s commencement. 
2-reels; bl. & wh.; 14-minutes. A 
Merton Park Production. For 
rent at $2 or sale at $42, write to 
British Information Services, 


Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20 


A Modern Guide 
to Health 


TS somewhat ponderous title notwithstand- 

ing, this is a light little film that simply 
reiterates certain basic requirements for every- 
day health, as fresh air, sun, exercise, proper 
choice of clothing, sound sleep. It’s the amus- 
ing way with which these accepted truths are 
presented that gives the film distinction. Even 
the skeleton of the human body is endowed 
with a charming personality, especially w'en 
the man who owns the one displayed kere 
gives the poor thing a break by sitting prop- 
erly at his work and by standing up straight; 
and a particularly enjoyable sequence sym- 
pathetically if humorously portrays the typical 
housewife’s work day . . . Beginning with a 
“real” man, the film cleverly dissolves him into 
a cartoon figure, then proceeds to combine the 
actual and the fanciful with a joyous abandon 
that children will love and that will tickle the 
child there is too in every adult . . . We know 
too little about art forms to say if this is all 
good, technically speaking, but we do think 
that some of our tight, too detailed “factory” 
cartconists would find considerable profit in 
taking a look at the free and Howing style of 
this picture . . . Against the advice of the 
narrator, (“Try not to worry about things you 
can’t change”), we wonder a little about the 
“local” character of some of the film’s illus- 
trations. On the other hand, its really British 
touches may make for even greater interest .. . 
Anyway, it’s a sensible little film and it’s good 
fun: which makes for easier learning and better 


- remembering . . . Recommended, for the not 


too sophisticated audience, whether child or 
adult; and for art classes or students interested 
in the animated cartoon. 


l-reel; bl. & wh.; 10-minutes. 
Produced and directed by Halas 
and Batchelor in collaboration 
with the Central Office of Infor- 
mation, for the Ministry of 


Health (Great Britain). For rent 
at $1 per day or sale a $38, write 
British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. 


Halas and Batchelor animation has a free, 
flowing quality. 


CANADA'S 
coast-to-coast grandeur 
captured in breathtaking 

motion pictures 


16 mm COLOR 
e SOUND 
e SILENT 


Shining Mountains (2 reels) 
There’s so much to see and do in the 
Canadian Rockies—600 miles of moun- 


tain-studded scenery over the Canadian 
Pacific route. 


Canada’s Tackle Busters (2 reels) 


A fast moving fishing story in brilliant 
color. Exciting action and a good con- 
servation film. 


Down by the Sea (1 reel) 


Down on Canada’s east coast are the 
seaside playgrounds of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. 


Land of the Ski Hawks (1 reel) 
When the first snow flies, Québec is a fo- 
cal point for Tobogganing, Skating, 
above all—Skiing. 
From Coast to Coast (3 reels) 
Acolorful journey across the Dominion, 
showing as many high spots as can be 
covered in a 30-minute showing. 


Canadian Mountain Summer (1 reel) 


In which the Cameraman has caught 
some of the choicest scenic and vacation 
centres around Banff and Lake Louise. 


Riding High (1 reel) 


With the Trail Riders of the Canadian 
Rockies on their ride to Mt. Assiniboine. 


The Radiant Rockies (2 reels) 
All the beauty and ce of the 
Canadian Rockies from the foothills of 
Alberta to the Pacific coast. 


For complete catalogue of motion 
picture films and further information 
write your nearest Canadian Pacific 
office. 
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86 DeRochement Films 
for United World 


OUIS de Rochement, initiator of the March 
of Time, has begun work on Your 
World and Mine, the series of 86-geography 
pictures for United World Films Inc. It is 
expected’ that the first group of 36 will be 
completed by December 1948, for 4th, 5th and 
6th grade use. 

Since organizing his production company 
(Louis de Rochement Associates, Inc.) some 
months ago, Mr. de Rochement has been busy 
completing his staff. Latest appointments are: 
John J. Wingerter (former Time Inc. execu- 
tive), vice-president and general manager; 
Victor Jurgens (member of the original March 
of Time staff), Far East unit producer; John 
A. Haeseler (former director, Harvard Uni- 
versity Film Foundation), technical and edu- 
cational consultant; F. Borden Mace (Navy 
training films section officer and University of 
North Carolina visual instructor), executive 
assistant to the president; John Ferno (form- 
erly, Affiliated Film Producers Inc.), Paris 
unit. 


Post Pictures Corp. 


@ A recently completed agreement gives Post 
Pictures Corp. exclusive distribution rights to 
all features and shorts of Academic Film Com- 
pany Inc. The new arrangement brings together 
three men long associated with the 16mm in- 
dustry: Harry A. Post, Milton Salzburg, Harold 
Baumstone, who have just returned from a 
business survey trip across the country. New 


offices are at 115 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. 19. 


* * 


Library Films Inc. 


@ Library Films Inc., a newly formed com- 
pany, has acquired the 16mm library of the 
pioneer Walter A. Gutlohn Co. Inc. Paul N. 
Robins will head the new organization, with 
offices at 25 West 45th St., N. Y. C. 19. Mr. 
Robins was a vice-president of Manufacturer’s 
Trust Co. and of United Factors Corp. Aaron 
Katz, president of Official Films, Inc., will be 
vice-president and treasurer, 


* ~ 


Dwinell Grant Prods. 


Dwinell Grant Productions has been or- 
ganized by Dwinell Grant and David Freeman, 
with offices and studios at 341 E. 62nd St., N. 
Y. C. 21 for production of special purpose 
films and filmstrips. Warren Sturgis is head 
of the medical and technical departments. Ani- 
mation and art are under Orestes Calpini. A 
scientific, animated film, The Physiology of 
Normal Menstruation, is now in production 


for the Schering Corp. of Bloomfield, N. J. 


FILM NEWS is published by Film News 
Co., The Penthouse, 15 W. 38th St., 
N. Y. C. 18; tel. LAckawanna 4-2709; 
owner, R. Lee. Editor. Rohama Lee; Man- 
aging Editor, C. Morgan Jones; Assoc. 
Editor, Lillian Wachtel. Coast Correspond- 
ent, Stuart M. Nathanson, 368 No. La 
Cienega Blvd., Hollywood. Phone: Brad- 
shaw 2-2931. Advertising: Edward Brand, 
1052 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14, Mich- 
igan 1732; H. Thorpe Covington, 605 W. 
Washington Blvd., Chicago 6, Fra. 8682. 
Subscription, $3.50 (24-issues). Copyrighi 
1947, by Film News Co. 
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FILINS 


CAMBRIDGE 2 reels — 17 mins. 


This is o portrait of one of the aiden enivertities in the warld. The film shows the surround- 
ing landscape and many of the historical colleges. It explores lecture halls and labora- 
tories, and presents sequences of famous professors in session. 


DOES IT MATTER WHAT YOU THINK? ........ .... 2 reels — 15 mins. 


This is an omusing and provocative film for both adults and teen-agers, which arouses 
many questions in the mind of its audience. Do you think what you are told to think or 
do you form independent conclusions? Do you read a newspaper because it expresses 
your ideas or because you accept its editor's ideas? When you form an opinion, what 
use do you make of it? 


GENERAL ELECTION _. ... . 2 reels — 20 mins. 


Shot ot Kettering during the election a 1945, =: film raat with the formol proposal 
of the candidates and ends with the drama and excitement of polling day. The voters are 
coaxed and cajoled by the oratory of each candidate. Detailed scenes of polling doy 
show the mechanics of voting and stress the importance of an election in a democratic 
society 


THE GREAT GAME — SOCCER |... 2 reels — 23 mins. 
All over Britain men from factories and offices spend Saturdays playing their favorite 
sport—soccer. Children play it in fields, schoolyards, and even in the streets. Famous 
international amateurs and professionals teach football tactics to the young enthusiasts. The 
film also shows the excitement of the finals of the Cup Competition. 


HISTORIC ST. PAUL'S . 2 reels — 14 mins. 
This is o picture of St. Paul's Cathedral, ae od oepnaet. “St. Paul's rebuilt by Sir Christo- 
pher Wren after the Great Fire of London and St. Paul’s the Shrine of a Nation’s heroes— 
Nelson, Wellington, Roberts, Kitchener, Jellicoe and Beatty. The film shows recent historic 
occasions and the great Dome riding high above the blitz of 1940. 


INSTRUMENTS OF THE ORCHESTRA |. 2 reels — 20 mins. 


The famous British conductor, Dr. Malcom Sargeant, is the commentator of this brilliant 
film He demonstrates the sound of each instrument, and then conducts the London 
Symphony Orchestra in Benjamin Britten’s Variations and Fugue on a theme by Purcell. 
The director is Muir Mothieson, permanent conductor of the London Symphony Orchestra 


MYRA HESS 1 reel — 10 mins. 
Since Dame Myro Hess first on with Sir Thomas Beecham in 
1907, she has become one of the supremely great British pianists. It has been justly 
claimed that no other woman pianist in the world can equal her rendering of the work 
of Beethoven In this film she plays the first movement of Beethoven's Sonata in F Minor— 
the A ionata Sonat 


rr 


PROUD CITY 3 reels — 26 mins. 


This is a plan tor London. The grat donage wonagie ~ the blitz can now be turned to 
good advantage, for the plans for rebuilding are the result of careful study and investiga- 
tion, and will prevent haphazard regrowth. Here is the opportunity for the huge straggling 
metropolis to become a planned and practical city. 


SHRINE OF A NATION | aii sa . 2 reels — 14 mins. 
The history of Westminster Abbey is ‘the Parliament once met; 
here for centuries the Kings and Queens of England have been crowned; and here are 
buried illustrious Englishmen of all times—sovereigns, statesmen, poets, scientists, musicians. 
Westminster Abbey is a lovely example of Early English architecture. Shots include the 
coronation of King George VI. 


YOUR CHILDREN AND YOU 3 reels — 31 mins. 


This subject concerns the care of young children hon he first aniths to the age of four 
or five. It reolistically portrays the struggles of average imperfect parents and average 
imperfect children. Although the film is mainly a counsel of perfection, the suggestions are 
practical and porents could adopt them all without growing wings. 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
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Rocelelier Plaza, New York 20,N.Y. 
Sutter Son Francisco 8, ait. 


360 North Michigan Ave, Chicago, 
907 15th Street,N.W., Washington 
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by Stuart M. Nathanson 


HOLLYWOOD Sound Track 


OS ANGELES TRANSIT LINES have re- 

vamped their training program for street 
car and ‘coach operators to include a thorough 
program of visual education through 16mm 
motion pictures and slide films. Belmont Pic- 
tures, headed by J. Richard Westen, have com- 
pleted the first picture in a series to be used in 
the stepped-up operators’ training program, to 
meet the demands of the city’s growing trans- 
portation system. . . . Six months of research 
was done for these films by a visual program- 
ming specialist who went through the transit 
lines’ training procedure from employment ap- 
plication to street car operation, as an employee. 
His identity and the fact that such a survey was 
being made, were unknown to all personnel 
except transit line executives. . . . First film 
in the series, titled “It’s a Big Job” (25-minutes, 
Kodachrome), will be shown to applicants after 
their employment interview. It centers on a 
young operator who recalls his own transition 
from a raw trainee. Another film in the series 
will be on safety, which, together with three 
slidefilms, will be used to teach street car, 
coach, and trolley coach operation. In this con- 
nection, Belmont Pictures developed a unique 
feature: a set of dummy controls for use with 
rear projection equipment, to show scenes of 
actual traffic hazards. The idea is to teach new 
operators coordination and test their reactions 
in simulated operating conditions. Research 
development was handled by Franz Riegler of 
Belmont. ... 


* * * 


In probably the largest 16mm deal of its 
kind ever made, Bill “Scotty” Brown of Embro 
Pictures has acquired the exclusive U. S. and 
Canada 16mm rights to 24 Alexander Korda 
feature-length films. . . . Mr. Brown has out- 
lined a plan for distribution that may well 
revolutionize the 16mm release set-up. It calls 
for buyers to make a down payment on a 5-year 
contract plus a small monthly payment, no re- 
ports required. With this pay-as-you-go system, 
instead of the usual cash purchase plan, pic- 
tures will be within the financial reach of every 
library on the continent....Embro has invested 
a half-million dollars in the Korda deal, is 
negotiating for additional English pictures. . . . 
Up to now, “Scotty” Brown has been operating 
a “Cinemabrary” here in Hollywood, which sup- 
plies 16mm reduction prints of features for 
non-theatrical screenings to movie stars. . . . 
Such notable Korda productions as “Jungle 
Book”, “Elephant Boy”, “Hamilton Woman”, 
“Four Feathers”, “Scarlet Pimpernel” and 
“Drums” will -mark Brown’s entrance into the 
national 16mm non-theatrical distribution field. 


Telefilm Inc. (Joe Thomas, president), has 
had a 300-percent increase in business over the 


first three months of the year; is negotiating 
for the purchase of the Hollywood Color Film 
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Corp. . .. With production plans for pictures 
to be produced exclusively for television, Tele- 
film has announced the appointment of Don 
MacNamara to be in charge of that department. 
MacNamara is now in the process of organizing 
a world-wide 16mm newsreel outfit. 


* 


Rockett Pictures, oldest producers of com- 
mercial 16mm films on the West Coast, are 
shooting “California and Its Natural Resources” 
on location for the U. S. Bureau of Mines, Also 
in production is a picture showing instruction 
on each department from pre-selling to actual 
installation, of a furnace. This picture is being 
made for the Payne Furnace Co. of Beverly 
Hills. . 


* * * 


Planet International Inc. is the old Planet 
Pictures, re-chtistened after several months of 
dormancy, Slated for production are 52 full- 
length 16mm features in color. World-wide dis- 
tribution will be handled by Eraho, Inc. of 
Chicago. Plans call for packaging one and two- 
reel travelogues and short subjects with each 
feature to round out a full program. Markets 
aimed for will be schools, churches, roadshow, 
and small town theaters... . 


* * * 


Porto Movies is staging a show, composed of 
3-minute musical shorts, six nights a week at a 
local night club, The show runs from 9 p.m. 
to 1 a.m., with a 16 mm projector throwing 
musicals to a 52x70-inch screen. It is planned 
to expand to other nights clubs if the venture 
proves successful. 


* 


Jerry Fairbanks is one of the busiest of the 
16mm producers on the West Coast, with plans 
to go all out on production of minifilm for tele- 
vision, developed after three years of research 
and experiments with a special high quality 
film with no more grain in it than 35mm. In 
addition to this special film, Fairbanks has had 
the lens on his Mitchell camera ground in Eng- 
land for quality, and flown here to Hollywood. 


“It’s a Big Job’, Los Angeles Transit Lines’ 
orientation film for new operators, accents 
courtesy and tact in dealing with passen- 
gers. 


@ STUART M. NATHANSON is second 
generation in 16mm .. . From editing the Fair- 
fax (Los Angeles) High School paper, he 
graduated to the drama department of the 
“San Francisco Examiner”, then to the “Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer” . . . Though still in his 
early twenties, he was 18-months in uniform; 
has written a successful musical comedy; con- 
ducts his own, public relations’ business in 
Hollywood. 


. . . His television pictures will be in two series 
of 17-programs each; running time, 15-minutes. 
“Public Prosecutor”, first in the series to be 
completed, features Hollywood players John 
Howard, Mary Beth Hughes, Anne Gwynne and 
Donald McBride. Previewed recently over NBC, 
“Public Prosecutor” was well received. .. . 
With 13 television stations operating through- 
out the country now, plus ten more expected to 
be in operation by the end of the year, programs 
will seek either a national sponsor or will be 
rented out to indie stations. The fee will be 
based on the number of receiving sets in the 
area covered by the station. Beginning in No- 
vember, Mr. Fairbanks hopes to provide weekly 
film features for television. . . . On the 16mm 
commercial side, Fairbanks has sent a large 
crew to Hawaii for the Dole Pineapple Co. 
to shoot a picture in Kodachrome, using 
animation as well as live action. Story will 
be a complete presentation of the Dole in- 
dustries. Crew and equipment were sent over 
on the “Matsonia” and will be flown back by 
the Dole Co. . . . Additionally, the Fairbanks 
organization is now in production on a series 
for Eastern Airlines. First in the series is a 
picture showing the importance of aviation and 
featuring Capt. Eddie Rickenbacher. The sec- 
ond picture, tentatively titled “Flying Sports- 
man”, has already been put in the writing stages 
by Lou Lilly who heads the Fairbanks’ script 
department. . . . For the Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana, the Fairbanks outfit has completed 
production on the “Story of Oil”, combining 
live action with animation; and is making two 
for the Sherwin Williams Paint Co., titled 
“Doomsday for Pests” and “Goodbye to Weeds.” 
. .- In his spare (?) time Mr. Fairbanks is 
under contract to Paramount to produce a series 
of short subjects in 35mm. 
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A Letter From Latin America... 


CARACAS, VENEZUELA 


Dr. (of Philoso- 
phy) Robert H. 
Kulka’s ancestry is 
Czech; his birth- 
place, Texas; his 
educational back- 
ground, the United 
States, England 
(Cambridge), and 
world travel... . 
Became interested 
in South America 
via the Diplomatic 
Service. ...For 10 
years has been an 
outstanding “‘sales- 
man” of visual 
education in Latin 
America. .. . Re- 
sides in New York. 
Is Latin American 
Manager for Vic- 
tor Animatograph 
Corp. (Davenport, 
Towa) and Consul- 
tant for Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., (Chi- 
cago). 
Dear Miss Lee: 


It was certainly kind on your part to invite me to tell 
you something about the |6mm field in Latin America, 
especially as regards visual education, and of my con- 
nection with it. 


As you may know, | have spent some 25 a0 in Latin 


America, have covered every Republic including the in- 
terior regions, and have become familiar with the customs, 
habits and thinking processes of our neighbors to the south. 


My connection with |6mm dates back to 1939 when | 
became interested in its possibilities and joined Victor 
Per a as their representative in Colombia. At 
that time all my efforts were concentrated in fomenting 
the opening of |6mm exhibition in small villages in the 
interior. The shows were two hours in length on consisted 
of Wild West or adventure pictures, together with two 
shorts (one a cartoon, another about travel spoken in 
Spanish). In a few months, selling projectors and renting 
weekly programs, we had quite a chain going, and the 
interest on the part of parents, schools, municipalities, 
etc., in showing good, clean pictures was very real. 


As a natural sequence, educational processes were the 
epee need, although at that time no films were avail- 
able in Spanish. Mrs. Kulka and | decided to return to the 
United States and study possible methods and means of 
creating the educational division of the work. 


We returned in 1942 and | joined the Victor Animato- 
graph staff as Latin American Manager. For three years 
we conducted by mail a very intense research with the 
leading educators throughout Latin America, as to their 
curricula, needs, preferences, etc., using lists of the then 
Erpi Films (now Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc.). We 
had by then “aaa arrangements with Erpi to conduct 
this research for Victor and to act as their representatives 
in Latin America. Catalogues containing synopses of 300 


Erpi films were sent out and the response was almost mir- 
aculous: over 95 percent favorable and interested. We 
all then realized that Latin America was “ripe” for visual 
education. 


Our next step was to study the |6mm procedures of the 
Universities in the United States and, by 1945, Mrs. 
"Kulka and myself had the whole plan ready with Victor. 
It was then decided we go on our trip throughout Latin 
America to foster the use of 16mm projectors and Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica films. The object of the journey was 
to open up associates in each Republic who would con- 
tinue as representatives for the whole operation along 
business as well as cultural lines. 


From the inception of the trip, in Mexico, we found a 
fertile field for our endeavors and were invited by Gov- 
ernments, Universities and all manner of groups to iseee 
on visual education and its applications. Mrs. Kulka under- 
took the work of lecturing to women's groups regarding 
the use of films on child welfare, maternity, family health, 
etc., and was amazed by the great interest of the women 
in Latin America who made us realize their importance 
for the future of any long range program. When one finds 
the really civic slated women in Latin America, one finds 
real pioneers, workers and enthusiasts. 


During our trip we realized that visual education was. 
a new thing and, as such, had to be “implanted” in the 
right way, as an integral part of the school system, not 
merely as an adjunct to be used from time to time. Our 
lectures, prepared along these lines, were reprinted by 
our associates and some Government departments and 
used as initial guides for the visual educational systems 
in Latin America which will some day be established. 
Always we stressed the need to go slowly, that hasty 
methods would not last; would be damaging, in fact, to 
the introduction of visual education. Our trip lasted one 
year, during which the initial spade work described was 
accomplished in every Latin American Republic. 


United States producers and people interested in the 
exploitation of 16mm visual material have a very great 
opportunity of doing a constructive operation which, be- 
sides being financially possible and paying, can aid our 
neighbors to reach standards of education, health, agri- . 
culture, etc., undreamed of before the advent of the 16mm 
medium. But with this opportunity there goes a very great 
responsibility—to give proper material and service, and 
to be open to consideration of the problems and view- 

ints of our neighbors. At the same time, this must be 
fooked upon as a long range program. 


Patience and effort, understanding, and the intention 
not to exploit our friends, will put this whole matter on a 
solid footing. Documentaries must be documentaries, and 
educational schoolroom films must have their place in 
that category. Our task and our privilege is to educate 
the educator in Latin America to educate, in his turn, 
along these new lines. : 

If you are interested, | will be pleased to give you 
reviews of some of the films being made now in Latin 
America for educational purposes. 


Robert H. Kulka 
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Dear Miss Lee: 

The interest shown by FILM NEWS in. Canada and the 
interest taken by Canadians in FILM NEWS is character- 
istic of the freely flowing exchange between Canada and 
the United States of films and of ideas about production 


and distribution methods. We feel this exchange is the . 


natural and inevitable result of the close community of 
interests shared by our two countries, and welcome it. 
Some figures from the Board's recent circulation reports 
will show how this interchange is developing. 


There are no less than 805 American film subjects in 
the Preview Library of the National Film Board—which, as 
you know, was set up as a service to the Canadian people, 
its basic budget being derived from government funds. 
Of these 805 American films, 465 are U. S. government- 
sponsored releases; the remainder, films of well-known 
American informational and educational film producing 
companies. The NFB Preview Library makes these avail- 
able for screening by Canadian government departments, 
and non-commercial organizations of national scope. Each 
year, a selection of U. S. and British releases, as well as 
those produced in other countries, are selected from the 
NFB preview stock of films, for distribution on the rural and 
urban circuits of the Board. Others are placed in libraries 
maintained by regional offices of the Board in each 
province. stil others are deposited in the network of 
community film libraries and councils serviced by the 
Board. In the past 4 years, more than 5,000 prints of U. S. 
produced educational and documentary films have been 
circulated through these channels. 


Take, for example, the Frank Sinatra subject, The House 
I Live In, distributed on the NFB circuits in March of this 
year. Number of screenings reported was 602—the highest 
number for a single subject on the circuits in that month. 
It was used on a "citizenship" theme programme, along 
with NFB's Everyman's World, dealing with the priv- 
ileges and responsibilities of Canadian citizenship; Power 
From Shipshaw, another NFB production, describing 
hydro-electric development on the Saguenay River in 
Quebec, to illustrate the contribution to the country of 
citizens working in industry; and Old MacDonald Had a 


A Letter From Canada... 


OTTAWA, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Farm, sponsored by the Esso Corporation, illustrative of 
the agricultural citizens’ part in the national economy. 
This programme is a y! ical illustration of the way in 
which the Board selects lms from several sources to illus- 
trate a theme of sufficient national importance to merit 
country-wide circulation on its network. 


Total number of shows featuring one or more of these 
films on this programme for March was.7,368 to an audi- 
ence of approximately 727,286. The entire programme 
was screened on 157 circuits serviced by NFB travelling 
projectionists who brought the films to adult and school 
i ac in more than 3,000 communities. Urban screen- 
ings were booked from prints placed with 156 film libraries 
and councils across the country. 


U. S. films are also on deposit in the library of the 
National Film Society, the largest non-profit film reposi- 
tory in the country, containing the majority of the titles 
also in the National Film Board Preview Library. The So- 
ps has also secured Canadian distribution rights to 
number of U. S. films and arranges previews with a view 
to purchase . . . Other 16mm U. S. films are distributed 
through commercial non-theatrical agencies. 


As for National Film Board of Canada subjects in cir- 
culation in the U. S.: There are approximately 250, dis- 
tributed through the three branches of the Board in the 
United States (at New York, Chicago, and a 
through the office of the Canadian Government Trade 
Commissioner in Los Angeles; through four commercial 
rental libraries each covering a specified territory. These 
are: International Film Bureau in Chicago, Brandon in 
New York, Dennis in Los Angeles, and Visual Education in 
Austin, Texas. In addition, a number of subjects are dis- 
tributed by agreements reached with several leading 
16mm distributing firms such as Castle, Official Films, 
Sterling Films, and Hawley-Lord. 


The NFB's budget for this fiscal year is in the neighbor- 
hood of $2-million. This sum must cover both production 
and distribution costs in Canada and abroad. The pro- 
portion of funds allotted to production is itanioak} by 
the needs of government departments which the Board 
serves. The funds are supplemented, however, by addi- 
tional sponsorship from individual government depart- 
ments who pay production and, in some cases, distribution 
costs, for specific films made to fill their special needs. 


If sales in the United States, the United Kingdom, the 
Commonwealth and elsewhere increase in the next few 
years in proportion to their increase during the past year, 
it will not be very long before the Board will be earning 
its expenses for print costs and maintenance of its offices 
abroad. In view of the number of marketable films the 
Board is producing to meet specialized needs, and the 
rising demand in all countries for |6mm films of this kind, 
we have every reason to believe the time is approaching 
when we shall be able to obtain sufficient revenue from 
sales to recover distribution costs. 


Films like the Accidents Don't Happen series were 
made for the Department of Labour. In the U.S. they are 
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EMPIRE 


60 McLEAN AVENUE + YONKERS, 
NATIONAL SALES REPRESENTATIVE: A. C. Inc. 


simplest operation: con be set up, threaded 
ond operated in few minutes —even- by 
children! lightest weight: combined weight 
of projector and speaker only 38 pounds! 
beautifully styled: all aluminum casings in 
distinctive grey crockle finish! kindest to 
film: fewer moving parts touch film, and 
patented shutter eliminates accelerated 
film movement. lifetime lubrication! com. 
plete accessibility to all ports! powerful 
compact specker! Improved amplifier! fully 
guoranteed! 


l6mm sound-silent projector 


Absolutely perfect for homes, schools, clubs, 
institutions, and businesses . . . this superbly 
er.gineered priced-right projector is a mer- 
chandising ‘‘natural’’! 

For to see and hear the Empire Sound King 
is to enthuse about it. You‘re delighted with 
its beautiful modern styling—its distinctive 
finish! You’re excited about its professional 
performance, its flawless brilliant projection, 
its high fidelity sound reproduction! You 
agree there’s nothing to compare with the 
Sound King at anywhere near its fast-moving 
selling price of only $299.50. 


DELIVERY SOON! Write for complete infor- 
mation now. And watch for announcement 
by your local distributor. 
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FROM: FILM NEWS 


The next issue of FILM NEWS will soon be ready for the mails. it is a special 
Film Council number. 


It contains an on-the-scene Letté¢r from UNESCO . . . an article by Dr. 
Dinwoodie, Church Editor of the Cleveland News, on using films in church activities 
. . « news from abroad . . . reports, on the home front . . . “Technical Talk”, 
concerning the latest in equipment . . . “‘Film Clips", highlight items about the industry 
. . » “We Use Films in Our Program", new organizational survey department . . . 
previews of important pictures. 


We feel sure you will want to receive this issue in particular, and subsequent 
issues of FILM NEWS regularly. 


May we therefore suggest you fill out the form below and send it along to 
us without delay. 


FILM NEWS 

The Penthouse 

15 W. 38th St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Please enter ™y subscription. 


Name 


Address 


> 
x 
TO: YOU 
: 
¥ 
: 
3 
~ 
U.S.A. i Other Countries 
1-year $3.50 («1-year $4.50 
2-years $6.00 2-years $8.00 
Please send bill Oo 
Remarks 
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These Empire Dealers have been 
Appointed to Serve You! 


Don Elder 
739 Boylston St. 
Boston 16, Mass. 


J. L. Hammett Co. 
Kendall Square 
Cambridge 42, Mass. 


Wholesome Film Service, Inc. 
20 Melrose St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Bridges Motion Picture Service 
244 High St. ‘ 
Hartford 5, Conn. 


A. H. Rice & Co. 
78 W. Central St. 
Manchester, N. Y. 


Merritt S. Bloch 
2057 Bragg St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Southern Sales Co. 
Bassett, Va. 


Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
12-20 So. 6th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Williams, Brown & Earle, Inc." 
918 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Karel Sound Film Library 
410 Third Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Atlantic Films 
28 N. Fourth St. 
Reading, Pa. 


Motion Picture Supply Co. 
720 N. Cleveland St. 
Richmond, Va. 


L & K Home Movies Library 
1350 Chambers St. 
Trenton, N. J. 


Church School Pictures, Inc. 
Rm. 354, Old Arcade 

401 Euclid Ave. 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Dayton Film Rental Libraries 
2227 Hepburn Ave. 
Dayton 6, Ohio 


Educational FilnitLibraty 
Oxford Rd. 
Framington, Mich. 


Locke Films, Inc. 
120 W. Lovell St. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Aquila Films 
Box 172 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 


Stinson Projector Sales 
521 So. Lombard Ave. 
Oak Park, Ill. 


Shoemaker Motion Picture Co. 
124 W. Vermont St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


J. R. Ingrum 
Mackey, Ind. 


Wisconsin Sound Equipment 
Co., Inc. 

628 West North Ave. 

Milwaukee 12, Wisc. 


The Athletic House 
406 No. 4th St. 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Audio Video Institute 
1501 Young St. 
Dallas, Texas 


Delta Visual Service, Inc. 
815 Poydras St. 
New Orleans, La. 


Jasper Ewing & Sons 
725 Poydras St. 
New Orleans, La. 


A. F. Milliron Co. 
112 No. Larchmont Blvd. 
Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


Religious Visual Aids 
4317 Burke Ave. 
Seattle, Washington 


hile limited production prohibited appointment of dealers during the summer, 


by September 1 these dealers were appointed to handle the Empire Sound King Projector. 
If you do not find one in this listing near your home, write us directly for the name of 
your nearest retailer. New Empire dealers are being added daily to serve your needs. 


60 McLean Avenue 
Yonkers, New York 


Empire Projector Corporation 
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Children’s 
Film Library 


This concludes the article on the 

activities of the Children’s Film 

commenced in Vol. 8. 
oO. 


HE AGE range aimed at by the Children’s 

Film Library is from 8 years to 12, and as 
has been’ pointed’ out already, the children 
themselves choose the pictures they want their 
Library to include. Complete informality pre- 
vails at their previews. 

Originally, questionnaires were used to de- 
termine reactions but, according to Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Dawson, chairman of the Children’s Film 
Library Committee for the M.P.A., one little 
boy was overheard explaining to another: 
“Where it says on the blank, ‘Why:do you like 
the picture?’ the best thing to put down is, 
‘it’s very interesting’.” Questionnaires there- 
upon were quickly discarded as producing 
stereotyped responses. Now, after.a committee 
of parents and educators has pre-screened pos- 
sible pictures they are shown to groups of 
unselected public school youngsters between 
the ages of 8 and 12, with no adults present 
other than one in charge, and a stenographer 
to record subsequent free discussion. 

Judging by their comments, after any show- 
ing, however, it was discovered that children 
can enjoy something in most any movie. But 
two more tests were indicated from experience; 

“Would you go to see this picture again if 
you had to pay for it?” they are,asked—in the 
knowledge that children want to see again any- 
thing they really like, just as they want to hear 
read repeatedly a book or story they like. Final 
and most effective criterion has been proven to 
be the “wiggle test.” 

If they are interested, children sit still, ab- 
sorbed. but whén they are bored, by “too must 
love” or something over their heads, they wiggle. 
They are carefully observed, therefore, during 
the course of a screening, for “wiggling.” On 
this basis, which has been found to be a very 
good guide indeed, two pictures were recently 
discarded entirely and certain sequences in sev- 
eral others were recommended for deletion. 

The original list of the Children’s Film Li- 
brary titles is as follows: 

Blondie Brings Up Baby, Five Little Peppers 
and How They Grew, Five Little Peppers in 
Trouble (Columbia) ; Young Tom Edison, The 
Human Comedy, Adventures of Huckleberry 
Firn (MGM). The Hoosier Schoolboy, The 
Barefoot Boy (Monogram); Alice in Wonder- 
land, Little Miss Marker, Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch (Paramount); Two Thorough- 
breds, Anne of Windy Polars, Anne of Green 
Gables (RKO-Radio); Jane Eyre, The Poor 
Little Rich Girl, Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
(20th Century-Fox) ; Three’s a. Family, Knick- 
erbocker Holiday, Song of the Open Road 
(United Artists) ; Sis Hopkins, Young Buffalo 
Bill (Republic); The Underpup, Sandy Gets 
Her Man, The Mighty Treve (Universal) ; 
Green Pastures, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
The Prince and the Pauper (Warner Bros). 

Several hundred prints of additional: titles 
will be added shortly and at least 52-titles, 

one for each week, is the immediate goal of the 


Library. Additional pictures unanimously ap- 
proved by both adult and children’s previewing 
groups are: 

Young Mr. Lincoln, Little Old New York, 
The Story of Alexander Graham Bell (20th- 
Fox); Boys’ Town, Sequoia (MGM); Union 
Pacific, Henry Aldrich Boy Scout, Biscuit Eater 
(Paramount); Knute Rockne All-American 
(Warner Bros.) . 

“David Copperfield” (MGM) was also listed 
among these but is now in general release as a 
reissue and is thus momentarily not available 
to the Library. It is an interesting sidelight on 
the program, incidentally, that even if indi- 
rectly, it has a great influence on re-release. 
This is one of the difficulties of the program 
but it is being surmounted by a plan recently 
devised which employs two symbols to pictures 
in current release, as guidemarks for parents 
and exhibitors, “CPA” on a Motion Picture As- 
sociation report means “Children’s Program, 


Acceptable.” “CPR” stands for “Children’s 
Program Recommended.” 

To the perennial question, should we make 
special films for children, the Association’s 
considered reply is “no.” It believes there is a 
tremendous need for educational films produced 
especially for young people but does not believe, 
like certain leaders in the field of British motion 
pictures, in the possibility of successfully mak- 
ing special children’s entertainment films. The 
only age range for which these can be made 
with any degree of success is below eight, and 
parents seem agreed that children of this age 
should have more interest in play than in 
movie-going. 

Children of this age of precocity and inno- 
cence are strange mixtures which it is difficult 
for adults to meet without “talking down.” The 
Association believes that emphasis should be 
on fine films suitable for children as well as 


(Continued on Page 25) 


Fight PREJUDICE ani INTOLERANCE vith 


THE HOUSE LIVE 


The film all America is talking about! 


A one-reel 16mm sound film starring Frank Sinatra in a powerful argument for 


tolerance ond brotherhood of man. 


Give your students the opportunity to see this superb educational motion picture. 
Use it to stimulate and orient discussion of one of the most vital problems facing schools 
today. Ideal for Social Studies, Problems of Democracy, Civics, Personal Guidance, 
Home Room, Auditorium Programs, Adult Education, Church Groups, and others. 


SALE PRICE $27.50 


Order your print of ““The House | Live In” today from your nearest YAF Dealer, or 


direct from Young America Films, Inc. 


_ Many other Young America teaching films and slidefilms are available for such 
important curriculum areas as Arithmetic, Science, Health, Home Economics, Physical 
Education, Safety Education, and Social Studies. 


Write for your free copy of the new 1947-48 Young America Films Catalog. 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 
18 East 41st Street © New York City 17 
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SINGLE UNIT CASE 
52% LIGHTER IN WEIGHT 
69% SMALLER IN SIZE 
ECONOMICALLY PRICED 


16mm Sound Motion Picture Projector 


AGAIN. Victor SUPREMACY Is ACKNOWLEDGED with the announcement of the 
amazing new “Lite-Weight”. Encased in aluminum, its portability, versatility and 
‘economy stand unchallenged in the 16mm field. Truly the “Lite-Weight” 

marks a most momentous step in Victor’s years of progress in the development of a 
compact sound motion picture projector for the home, school, 


church and industry. Write for details today. 


A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 


Dept, R Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York + Chicago « Distributors Throughout the Wor/d 
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16MM Ina 
Moving Shop 
Window 


OVIES on trains are not exactly an in- 

novation. The Atlantic Coast line, in a 
drive to attract Florida-bound traffic in com- 
petition with highways and seaways, inaug- 
urated a program of 16mm on special runs, 
back in 1935. But the distinction of being first 
among the 3,000 railways of the United States 
professionally to plan a motion picture theater 
on rails belongs properly to the Chesapeake 
& Ohio. 

C & O started this regular movie service last 
January 6, with a double header “world 
premier”; of the “Chessie Theater on Rails”, 
and of the Mark Hellinger feature “Swell 
Guy”. (Universal-International). More than 50 
newspaper representatives were invited guests. 
Stars of the picture were aboard, as were 
“stars” of the railway company, in the persons 
of (President) Robert J. Bowman and (Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President) A. T. Lowmaster. It 
was announced, at the time that, as soon as 
equipment is available, films will be shown 
en other C & O trains. 

First showing open to the train riding pub- 
lic was of “Dark Mirror”, on January 7. Since 
then the program, changed every two weeks, 
has included “The Magnificent Doll”, “Temp- 
tation”, “The Black Angel”, “The Runaround”, 
“Scarlet Street”, “Men In Her Diary”, “No- 
torious Gentleman”, “Buck Privates Come 
Home” and “This Love of Ours.” All are Uni- 
versal-International releases: for no other rea- 
son than twat U-I, of all the major produc- 
ets approached, was the only one sufficiently in- 
terested in the idea to go along with it. (U-I 
and C & O have a one-year agreement calling 
for 26 features in 16mm.) 

The why and wherefore of disinterest in rail- 
roads as a new market for feature motion 
pictures is not easy to explain, but probably 
has something to do with the fact that most 
of the majors are still undecided as regards 
their 16mm programs in general, and are in- 
clined to view the free theater on rails through 
the eyes of those of their distributors in towns 
and cities along the route who see it as “unfair 
competition.” 

There was no “premier” fanfare on the occa- 
sion of our first experience of films on rails, 
but it was a “premier” evening nevertheless, 
and an important one: of an all short subjects 
program, tried out for public reaction . . . But 


before we discuss this program and its recep- 
tion we'd best take you to the theater car 
itself and secure you a seat for the show 
—at which, incidentally, Pullman and coach 
passengers are equally welcome, without ad- 
mission fee, and taken care of in order of “first 
come first served.” (There are two showings 
each evening: one at 9:30 and one at 10:45). 

Actually, the rolling theater is a sound- 
proofed, specially adapted and equipped, twin- 
unit dining car. As soon as the last guest has 
finished eating, the waiters fold the hinged 
tables back against the walls and line up 
50-chairs in a stagger system, four in one row, 
three in the next, for maximum viewing com- 
fort, and leg room. A storage locker at one 
end of the dining section—enlarged, refitted 
and air-conditioned—houses two 16mm _pro- 
jectors, a Natco and an RCA. Through a 
quick change-over control box they are wired 
together for uninterrupted, professional show- 
ing of successive reels of a full-length picture. 
The selection of two “makes” of projector is 
for space economy: accomplished, in this in- 
stance, by the right and left-hand operation 
features of these particular machines. 

Both projectors are standard commercial 
models in all respects, including 750-watt pro- 
jection bulbs and 4-inch Bausch and Lomb 
coated lenses. Preheating of amplifiers and 
projection bulbs is automatic with the change- 
over control. Operators, of which there are at 
present a staff of six, are competent men of 
the International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Machine Op- 
erators of the U. S. and Canada, with which 
representing organization the railroad has an 
agreement. 

A monitor speaker for tone and volume con- 
trol is installed above the projectionist’s view- 
ing port. Also included in the booth are a 
locker for reels, binoculars and other im- 
pedimenta, a film rewinding and splicing de- 
vice, and storage space for the screen and 
speakers. 

The screen—-a “Raven”— is 54 inches high 
by 72 inches wide overall, with white beaded 
projection area inside a black border. It is 
mounted on a removable metal-bound plywood 
board and, when required, is rigidly attached 
to the car ceiling and an adjacent partition by 
a system of braces carefully worked out by 


C & O engineers to insure maximum stability. 

Sound is taken care of by a Standard Natco, 
and an additional specially built high frequency 
speaker which was found necessary to overcome 
the 60-decibel level of extraneous noises char- 
acteristic of a railway car in motion. These 
speakers are connected with the amplifiers by 
a standard, rubber-insulated, shielded cable 
carried through existing duct work from the 
projection booth to the speaker location beside 
the screen. 

’ Lighting within the car has been re-wired so 
it can be controlled from a master switch in 
the projection booth. When he is ready with 
the show the operator turns off the lights, turns 
on the blue floor level aisle lights and starts 
the projector, simultaneously. 

Distance of projection is 50-feet 114-inches. 
The picture is as clear as it would be any 
where, and so steady you don’t think of it as 
being projected on a speeding train. At the 
same time, the simple but pleasing decor of tke 
cars gives the feeling of being in a good- 
sized home living room. The only out-of-the- 
way feature noted throughout the entire 75- 
minute program was some fuzziness in the 
sound track when the roadbed was so sharply 
downgrade as to necessitate application of the 
brakes by the train’s engineer. 

The experimental all shorts’ program con- 
sisted of a recent Universal-International news- 
reel and the following: “New Trains for Old” 
(March of Time—20th Century-Fox); No. 1 
in Harry Kapit’s “Answer Man” series; a U-I 
musical, “A Bit of Blarney”; “Juvenile Jury”; 
No. 1; and “Bear Facts.” 

The March of Time subject, in which Mr. 
Robert Young, Chairman of the C & O Board, 
is shown as a matter of course in the story 
of postwar transportation was mistaken by 
several passengers with whom I spoke as being 
“an advertisement” for the C & O. Whether or 
not, they accepted it as being by far and away 
the most interesting subject on the program .. . 
Incidentally, to watch the locomotive in the 
picture gave the feeling of its being the engine 
pulling the train in which we sat, and this 
viewer experienced the thrilling sensation of 
riding up front with the engineer. Identifica- 
tion of the individual with the screen is seldom 
so thoroughly achieved, its powers so definitely 
illustrated. 


‘ 
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Animal gambols are usually interesting. “Bear 
Facts” was fairly well received. The older 
people and children liked it quite well, most 
of the teen-agers sat through it condescend- 
ingly. “A Bit of Blarney’s” plot and back- 
ground are forced but it has the saving grace 
of tuneful Irish music, and the words of two 
of its featured songs are thrown on the screen 
so that some people in our vicinity hummed 
to themselves (as we did) and it would have 
needed only a little encouragement to stir 
the audience into a singsong.. “Juvenile Jury” 
presents a group of youngsters of radio fame, 
whose facial expressions were amusing. Un- 
fortunately, the showing of this film coincided 
with a downhill section of the route, applica- 
tion of the train’s brakes, consequent heavy 
drainage on the electrical source of supply, 
and a blurred soundtrack so that the light 
voices of the children were almost inaudible. 
Railways inclined to show movies will be 
needing to plot their courses and plan their 
picture programs accordingly! Unless, of 
course, their engineers can lick this recently 
discovered impediment to otherwise perfect 
projection; which they most likely can and 
will do. 


To us, aware of the wonderful material 
there is in the 16mm short subject field the 
program did not seem as representative as it 
might have been, especially in view of its being 
a trial one. We wondered how those to whom 
16mm was a new experience were judging the 
minifilm. But, according to Mr. H. L. Porter- 
field, Jr., C & O’s able Assistant Director of 
Public Relations, in charge of the motion pic- 
ture project, securing short subjects presents 
difficulties as unexpected as those encountered 
in the feature field, though of a somewhat 
different nature. 


The simple fact that C & O is pioneering the 
field and there is no experience of the taste of * 
the train-riding public to fall back on, in itself 
means that a terrific amount of exploratory 
work to find suitable material is called for; 
and the motion picture project is only one of 
the responsibilities of Mr. Porterfield’s depart- 
ment. More specifically.: though several com- 
panies approached were cooperative in the 
matter of placing their product at the disposal 
of this new customer, the railway theater’s re- 
quirements are somewhat special, in that there 
must be four prints of any chosen picture si- 
multaneously available, and these prints must 
be new or almost new. Mutually satisfactory 


arrangements were thus difficult to effect. . . . 

A young Indian girl was asked by her high 
school teacher to write something about 
Socrates. She wrote: “Socrates was a Greek 
philosopher who went about giving people good 
advice. They poisoned him.”* 

The temptation to give advice, even when 
not a Greek philosopher, is a tempting one. 
FILM NEWS will refrain, however; at least 
to the extent that it will not try to tell the C 
& O or any other railway contemplating a 
motion picture program, what it ought to do. 
We will confine ourselves to indicating what 
we think we would do, if the project were ours 

. and our consideration of this subject we 
oct forth here quite humbly, in a spirit of 
service, because we think the idea of moving 
pictures on trains has infinite possibilities for 
public instruction and information through en- 
tertainment. We think too that it provides a 
wonderful opportunity not only for broaden- 
ing the market for the minifilm but, addition- 
ally, for carrying out some of the ideas that 
speakers at conferences and conventions are 
constantly stressing these days, to the effect 
that our only hope for world peace is in public 
enlightenment and education. 


For this reason above all, we would concen- 
trate on the short subject program. At the 
same time, there are practical considerations 
to recommend it. A greater number and di- 
versity of people can be more easily satisfied, 
for instance, by a program of several pictures 
than by a single feature. A quiet little woman 
brought this truth home to us when she ex- 
pressed herself as delighted with a program 
of “shorts” because: “My husband doesn’t like 
love scenes and I don’t like fights, but this is a 
little of everything to please everybody.” 


There is, furthermore, the matter of sched- 
uled stops to take into account and when they 
are called, as they were in the “Chessie Thea- 
ter on Rails”, those who must leave the 
train are better pleased if they have seen even 
one complete short subject than if they are 
left midair by seeing only part of a feature. 
Finally, and from the point of view of the 
railway’s self-interest, which it is definitely 
entitled to consider—the contents of a feature 
film cannot be controlled; to the extent, let us 
say, of ruling out those scenes in which the 
hero and heroine contrive to get themselves into 
a train wreck for some excitement, hop a plane 


*From “‘Nation’s Business.” 


every time a journey is script-indicated, or 
jaunt the country in a bus... 

To make certain of programs of real quality 
and appeal, we would put an expert in charge 
of selecting the films to be shown; with the 
coincident duties of keeping up with new re- 
leases, and previewing. . . To insure proper 
reception of the minifilm per se, as well as of 
a particular short subject program, we would 
arrange to preface every showing (for a while 
at least) with a few cheerful words concerning 
16mm in general. Where appreciation of in- 
dividual subjects would be enhanced by so 
doing, we would even plan brief “lights-up” 
intervals. 

C & O’s charming hostesses and personable 
young male Passenger Travel Agents do talk 
up the motion picture project to individual 
travellers when they distribute the theater’s 
printed program through the train but we 
would go a step farther and coach one or the 
other to “emcee” the showing in a way that 
would make the audience part of the project 
and give them a feeling for the wonderful 
medium which is the motion picture of the 
people, by the people and for the people. 

To our way of thinking, the C & O is leading 
the way into an important and tremendous 
field for the use of the 16mm film. But the 
potentials of this field are dependent not simply 
upon the efforts of this particular railway, or 
of any other, but upon the cooperation given 
or withheld by the industry as a-whole. 

From the passenger’s point of view: it is to 
be hoped this problem of product, and it is a 
very real problem, can be resolved to every- 
one’s satisfaction, soon enough to insure the 
successful establishment of the movies-enroute 
idea. As a traveller, we talked to a number of 
our fellow travellers and found them unan- 
imously appreciative of C & O’s efforts to re- 
lieve the monotony of train journeying, “after 
dark when you can’t even look through the 
windows at the scenery.” 


“It’s so nice,” a woman said to me in the 
Chessie Theater, “when you’re travelling alone 
to sit companionably with other people like 
this . . . and then, you have a picture to look 
at too.” 

It is odd but true, and a distinct compliment 
to the screen medium, that people who hesi- 
tate to speak to anyone when formally seated 
in a train, relax and feel it’s “all right” to 
share their reactions with others in the atmos- 
phere of the train’s motion picture theater. 
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HE 101 exhibitors’ booths at NAVED’s 

Chicago trade exposition gave the tech- 
nically interested visitor much food for 
thought, particularly in the projector field in 
which there has been a surge of activity re- 
cently. There was much interest in the estab- 
lished projectors but a newcomer, the Empire 
Sound King, certainly attracted a great deal 
of attention. . . . The “King” is made by a 
firm that formerly specialized in the manu- 
facture of military electronic and sonic appar- 
atus, After the war its research staff was 
directed into the projector field, with instruc- 
tions to produce a simple, foolproof machine 
an amateur projectionist would have no fears 
of his ability to operate. “Make it inexpensive”, 
they were told, “and make it portable” . . . 
Price is $299.50. Overall weight of projector 
and speaker together is 38-pounds. Our editor 
thinks it ought to have been named the Sound 
Queen, since it is light enough for a woman 
to tote. . .. We saw the Sound King in action 
at a pre-convention demonstration — under 
home, and daylight, conditions which are a 
trying test for a projector, The machine was 
quiet in operation, the quality of picture and 
sound reproduction was excellent. . . . The 
claim is, that the “King” is simpler in design 
and operation than any comparable machine 
on the market. Its reasonable price can be 
attributed to this simplicity which lends itself 
to mass production methods; and assembly 
line technique is in fact employed in its 
manufacture. At the same time, it has many of 
the features to be found in higher priced pro- 
jectors. Its lens, for example, is a 2-inch F 
1.6; its lamp is 750-watts; its pre-focusing 
exciter lamp, 6-volts. . . . Everything is 
mounted right on the case and all controls are 
grouped in one panel. Operation is easy and, 
what will appeal to a large number of amateur 
users, threading the film is simple. Our editor, 
who pales before any mechanism more com- 
plicated than a pencil sharpener, learned quite 
easily to load and unload this projector and 
says it is no more complicated to thread it 
than a sewing machine. . . . On many types, 
if anything goes wrong, the whole machine is 
tied up. In case of trouble in the Sound King 
amplifier (the most frequent trouble spot) 
the entire unit can be replaced on the chassis 
in a matter of minutes, as Empire service 
plans call for stocking these units in 68-dis- 
tribution and service centers across the coun- 
try . . . The present machine has a hand 
rewind, chosen because it is kinder to film in 
the estimation of many experts. Consideration 
is being given to a model which would have 
both a hand and a power rewind . . . The 
Sound King will also play home silent movies 
by simple adjustment of the shutter . . . In- 
troduction has been through department stores 
in 20 of the largest east and midwest cities. 
Distribution will be through established visual 
education dealers. 


At Booths 32 and 33, Bell & Howell had a 


e Naved’s Shop Window ¢ 


The Empire Sound King, the new produc- 
tion line projector. 


large audience for their range of projectors 
and interest centered on their latest mechanical 
improvement: newly designed sprocket guards. 
These are now fitted to all Filmo projectors 
and prevent the film from jumping off the 
sprocket teeth even if the perforations are 
damaged . . . RCA, which produced the first 
sound-on-film projector back in 1931, displayed 
their new “400” model, newly styled and en- 
gineered, weighing only 39 pounds . . . DeVry 
were represented by their RS-ND 30 model, 
which has dual exciter lamps, an exclusive 
feature . . . The Kolograph projector fea- 
tures an intermittent sprocket in place of 
the usual claw mechanism. 


Just as the propeller of a ship is the link 
between its engines and hull, so the screen is 
the link between projector and film. But few 
people seem to realize that the success of a 
screening depends largely upon the kind of 
screen used . . . To shave or make up, you 
don’t look into a piece of old canvas, old 
sheeting, or an area of white-washed wall. 
That’s pretty much what those people are 
doing who use any old makeshift screen that 
absorbs light, even with the most powerful 
projector, so that much of ‘the beauty and 
quality of the film is lost through failure of 
the screen to give back light . . . Early ex- 
periments in projection depended on mirrors 
for the reflection of light. Methods used were 
clumsy and old-fashioned, but their principle 
is still with us. Radiant Manufacturing Cor- 
poration’s Hy-Flect screen fabric, for ex- 
ample, is covered with millions of tiny, polished 
glass beads which act like mirrors. When the 
light from the projector strikes the beads it 
is brilliantly reflected by them in three direc- 
tions: back toward the projector, upward, 
downward. The number of these glass beads 
on a 37 x 50-inch screen, by actual laboratory 
count is 33,152,000: about 9 or 10,000 on an 
area the size of your thumbnail . . . A 6- 
foot Radiant screen, it appears, is strong 


by C. Morgan Jones 


enough to support a 10-ton trailer. Lee Vernon, 
driving home one night to Scotia, N. Y., with 
his Radiant screen in a vertical position along- 
side him in his car, swung out to pass a 
stalled truck, was confronted with a tractor- 
trailer hurtling toward him. The trailer jack- 
knifed, crashed onto the roof of Vernon’s car. 
His automobile was junk, but Vernon himself 
escaped unhurt: the screen had held up the roof 
beneath the impact of the crashing trailer . . . 
Motto: If ever you expect a trailer to land 
on the roof of your car, carry your Radiant 
screen along when you travel. Or, better still, 


- buy two screens and keep one at home for the 


projector . . . Radiant’s “slide rule” guide for 
simplification of projection problems is a good 
form of insurance also. In the fraction of a 
second it gives screen sizes, focal lens’ lengths, 
projector-top screen distances, etc. For this 
guide, and for Radiant’s new booklet, “Secrets 
of Good Projection”, contact your nearest 
dealer or write Radiant Manufacturing Corp., 
1140 W. Superior St., Chicago 22. At the same 
time, ask about the EC, Radiant’s latest wall 
and ceiling screen, available in 8-sizes. Inci- 
dentally, this company offers a unique, full- 
coverage warranty on its product. 


= * * 


Ampro, to serve European markets, has 
completed an arrangement with two of Great 
Britain’s oldest and most prominent precision 
manufacturers for production of Ampro 16mm 
projectors “over there.” 


The firms are Kelvin, Bottomly and Baird 
Ltd. (Glasgow); and Henry Hughes & Sons 
Ltd. (London). Both have histories extending 
back into the early days of engineering. 


Henry Hughes & Son dates back to the cruise 
of the Bounty. They supplied Capt. Bligh with 
his chronometer. The Kelvin name is generally 
associated with the Kelvinator refrigerator. It 
is also well known to navigators for such pre- 
cision instruments as the binnacle compass. 

The United Kingdom affiliation is in keep- 
ing with the general colorful character of the 
Ampro Corporation in the United States, which 
was founded 32-years ago by a man who liter-" 
ally beat guns into projectors. This was Mr. 
Axel Monson, who recently retired as presi- 
dent but continues his interest in Ampro as 
Chairman of the Board. Born in Sweden, Mr. 
Monson started life as apprentice engineer in 
a Swedish armament factory. Arriving in this 
country as a young man he devoted the first 
few years here to learning American methods 
of production, then founded the antecedent 
company to the Ampro we know today. Mr. A. 
J. Palmer, present president, is likewise a man 
of unusual and impressive achievement. 

A new distributing company, Simplex-Ampro 
Co. Ltd., with offices at 167 Wardour St., Lon- 
don W. 1, has been formed. 


TECHNICAL TALK 


RKO Radio Pictures, Inc. enters its second 
year of 16mm _ non-theatrical film distribu- 
tion with an expanded program of feature 
films, a developed policy, and staff additions. 

More than 200-feature film programs have 
been selected from the hundreds of RKO fea- 
ture films and made available now to the 
16mm field. They run the gamut from drama 
to farce, film biography to action and westerns, 
melodrama to tuneful musicals. Some are fa- 
vorites of past years, others are stories of 
today. 

They include the (black and white) features: 
Bells of St. Mary’s, Bachelor and the Bobby- 
Soxer, The Farmer’s Daughter, Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois, Allegheny Uprising, Without Reserva- 
tions, Spiral Staircase, Badman’s Territory, 
The Devil and Miss Jones, The Informer, For- 
ever and a Day, Cornered, Nurse Edith Cavell, 
The Great Man Votes, Stage Door, Kitty Foyle, 
Notorious, My Favorite Wife, Love Affair, 
Murder My Sweet, Mother Carey’s Chickens, 
Anne of Windy Poplars, Vivacious Lady, Once 
Upon A Honeymoon, They Won’t Believe Me, 
Lucky Partners, Fifth Avenue Girl, Bachelor 
Mother, A Lady Takes A Chance, Heavenly 
Days, Look Who's Laughing, Here We Go 
Again, Carefree, Follow The Fleet, Room 
Service, Top Hat, Sister Kenny, This Land Of 
Mine, Suspicion, Flight For Freedom, “Till 
The End Of Time, Sky’s The Limit, Higher 
and Higher, Honeymoon, Bringing Up Baby, 
Damsel In Distress, Citizen Kane, The Magni- 
ficent Ambersons, Tarzan And The Leopard 
Woman, Tarzan And The Huntress, Hunch- 
back of Notre Dame, None But The Lonely 
Heart, Story of Irene and Vernon Castle. 


“The Bells of St. Mary’s”’, starring Ingrid 
Bergman, Bing Crosby, Barry Fitzgerald. 


The list also includes the color films: Spanish 
Main, Bambi, Fantasia, Pinocchio, Make Mine 
Music, Song of the South, Sinbad the Sailor. 

Many are available immediately, others re- 
quire a short waiting period for 16mm release. 

All the outstanding motion pictures from 
RKO Radio Pictures’ studios will be added 
to the 16mm program as soon as releasing 
schedules permit. 

Each and every one of these 16mm programs 
is complete in itself. A short subject accom- 
panies each feature except where the running 
time of the feature exceeds 100-minutes. The 
short subjects are careful selections from RKO 
short subject lists and include such series as: 
Sportoscopes, Musical Jamborees, Information 
Please, Flicker Flashbacks, Picture People, 
Reelisms, Ray Whitley Western Musicals, 
Leon Errol and Edgar Kennedy Comedies. 

Walt Disney products will be available soon 
for the first time in 16mm. In addition to those 
already mentioned (Make Mine Music, Song 
of the South, Bambi, Pinocchio, Fantasia), 
there will be a large group of one-reel color 
cartoons including Three Little Pigs and Little 
Hiawatha. Running time of these short sub- 
jects’ programs will be approximately 22-min- 
utes making them ideal for school showing in 
elementary grades. 

To release these films and to service 16mm 
users RKO has assigned 21 of its regular mo- 
tion picture distribution branches, assuring 
professional and efficient service. The programs 
will be available only through these offices. 

To secure them, an application for location 
approval must be made to RKO Radio Pic- 


Director John Ford and star Victor Mc- 
Laglen at their best in “The Informer”. 


tures’ 16mm Division, 1270 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 20. If the location is not 
in competition with regularly established mo- 
tion pictures, if the films are to be used for 
educational purposes in schools; or for shut-in 
groups, approval will be readily obtainable. 

RKO’s catalogue of 16mm _non-theatrical 
programs, to be ready soon, will not be dis- 
tributed broadside to the general public but 
will be for those organizations which have 
received location approval—a sound reason 
for registering an application, especially as 
there is no obligation on the applicant to make 
bookings. The catalogue will also serve as a 
guide to film users. Designed to expedite book- 
ing, it contains film ratings by national or- 
ganizations as to suitability for various age 
groups, educational institutions, hospital pa- 
tients, etc. It also contains factual synopses 
and special purpose film listings. In short, it 
has everything needed to guarantee top-quality 
programs with the minimum of worry and 
trouble to the user. 

Malcolm Scott,- formerly of RKO Radio 
Pictures’ 35mm distribution organization, has 
been named sales representative for 16mm dis- 
tribution. He will be in charge of the area 
serviced by the New York, Washington and 
Philadelphia branch offices. Arthur M. Good, 
formerly of the American Film Center and 
the Bureau of Communications Research, as- 
sumes the position of assistant for research, 
development and planning. Distribution in 
16mm of the RKO film programs for non-the- 
atrical use is under the general supervision of 
Harry J. Michalson, President of RKO-Pathe 
Inc., and short subjects sales manager. Active 
direction is by his assistant, Sidney Kramer. 


SSOCIATED Motion Picture Advertisers’ 

inaugural meeting for the current year 
took the form of a luncheon salute to the 16mm 
industry.. The part it plays in carrying films to 
millions of people hitherto apathetic or hostile 
to them, was lauded. 

Speaking for the 16mm industry, William 
F. Kruse, vice-president of United World 
Films Inc., pointed out that “16mm and 35mm 
for some time now have been working together 
for their common good. No longer are there 
air-tight compartments to separate the two, 
especially since all the majors have turned to 
l6mm, at least for purposes of demonstration 
in foreign fields.” But the great social con- 
tribution of the 16mm industry, according to 
Mr. Kruse, has been its liberation of the mo- 
tion picture from the dread menace of fire 
hazard so that it has become the most potent 
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_ Advertisers Salute 16mm Industry 


medium of mass communication ever devel- 
oped; an emissary and missionary to every club, 
school, factory, church, throughout the world, 
and to an increasing number of homes. 

In the course of his talk Mr. Kruse gave 
the following figures, from ANFA’s 1946-7 Year 
Book, to substantiate New York’s position as 
“the Hollywood of the nontheatrical indus- 
try”: Of 372 nontheatrical film libraries in 
the country, 31 are in New York. Of 84 manu- 
facturers of audio-visual equipment, New York 
has 25. Of 1,000 leading people in the field 
200 live in the New York area. These figures 
do not take into account large increases in 
several of these categories within the past 12 
months. 

AMPA president, Arnold Stoltz, introduced 
David Bader who was chairman of the event. 
Honored guests were leaders in the 16mm field. 


700 Playlets 


Reid H. Ray Film Industries, Ine. is the 
new name of Ray-Bell Films Inc., following 
the retirement of Charles E. Bell, and acquisi- 
tion of his interests in the 22-year old company 
by the present controlling management. 

The new corporation is completing a 6,000- 
foot addition to its plant at 2269 Ford Park- 
way, St. Paul 1, Minn. to accommodate rapidly 
expanding business and house its growing 
staff, (72 employees now). 

Among recently completed productions are 

-a 3color film, Fortunate Family, for The 
Aid Association for Lutherans; a Casey Jones 
4-reel theme for the Minneapolis and St. Louis 
Railroad; and a color film on the aseptic tech- 
riques of the world-famous baby adoption 
home at Cradle, Illinois. Reid H. Ray Indus- 
tries are also producing Business Brevities, 
a series of 700 forty-foot playlets. 
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In this country there are over 2,000 national organizations, with tens of thousands of local affiliates. FILM NEWS 


has set itself the industry service of ascertaining which of these organizations use films in their work, what they 
want of the film industry, and what they contribute to it. This issue imaugurates the new feature. 


We Use Films in Our Program 


EDERATION clubwomen, convinced that 

geod films can powerfully augment their 
work for youth conservation, better community 
living standards and international peace, have 
integrated this medium into every phase of their 
volunteer service . .. Federation clubs buy films 
and equipment for schools and hospitals, use 
films at their conventions and meetings, and set 
up county film libraries. They also set up units 
of the Youth Cinema Club of the Americas, a 
project so well organized that Dr. Floyde E. 
Brooker of the U. S. Office of Education took a 
blueprint of it to the Paris Unesco meeting. It 
has also been carried to South America and to 
China . . . Growing out of the dynamic Youth 
Conservation program led by Judge Anna Kross 
(N. Y. C.), these clubs have convinced millions 
of young people that films in good taste can be 
fun. Clubs meet in schools and theatres, show 
programs of selected educational and entertain- 
ment films both 16mm and 35mm, many of them 
from the Children’s Film Library list. Among 
those who helped build YCCA are: the Motion 
Picture Theater Owners of America and the 
Allied States Association of Motion Picture Ex- 
hibitors; U. S. Departments of Commerce and 
State; Motion Picture Association of America; 
National Board of Review of Motion Pictures; 
YM and YWCA National Councils; Boys Clubs 


of America. 


Federation clubs also do all they can to bring 
more and better films into classrooms all over 
the country. According to Mrs. Arretus F. Burt, 
retiring motion picture chairman, many clubs 
have undertaken to buy projectors and a year’s 
supply of films for local grade and high schools. 
They also urge school boards to employ full 
time visual education instructors, and encourage 
schools and golleges to offer courses in film 
appreciation and production . . . To assist clubs, 
centers, churches, etc. to use films, the Federa- 
tion has set itself the goal of establishing a 
film library in every country of the U, S. A., 
by helping raise the money and assisting until 
these become self-supporting. Distribution cen- 
ters are generally Federation clubhouses, pub- 
lic libraries, schools or other tax-supported in- 
stitutions. 


Previewing and publicizing 16mm films, on 
subjects of interest to community groups, is an- 
other part of the Federation’s activity. To Mrs. 
Joseph P. Chesser (Chicago) and Mrs. O. L. 
Livesay (St. Louis) belongs the credit of or- 
ganizing committees to preview large numbers 
of 16mm films and from the list thus drawn up 
a great demand for films on many subjects has 
developed. 


Under the 48 State Motion Picture Chair- 
men, Federation clubs make particular contri- 
butions in accordance with the needs of local, 
communities. As part of their volunteer socia! 
service 18 State Federations have supplied 67 
ceiling projectors to veterans and other hos- 
pitals, . . . The Illinois Federation has estab- 
lished a film library, stocked it with subjects 
of particular interest to clubwomen . . . Penn- 
sylvania Federation has plans well under way 
for filming its Triennial convention .. Mrs. 
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THE GENERAL FEDERATION OF 
WOMEN'S CLUBS 


National Headquarters: 1734 N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Total Membership: 3-million, in 
the U.S.A. and abroad. Number of 
local clubs in the U.S.A. (junior and 
senior): 17,009. National President: 
Mrs. J. L. Blair Buck; Chairman of 
National Committee on Motion 
Pictures: Mrs. Joseph P. Chesser; 
Consultant (i.e. the retiring chair- 
man): Mrs. Arretus F. Burt. 


National Publication: "The Gen- 
eral Federation Clubwoman." 


Purpose: To promote goodwill 
among the women of the world 
through letter contact and cultural 
exchange; youth conservation; vet- 
erans' welfare; support of the 
United Nations, and of related or- 
ganizations in relief, education, 
health, trade. 


W. H. Barker, Texas chairman, promoted 
“good neighbor” travelogues throughout her 
State, was honored by the Consul General of 
Mexico, and awarded membership in the Selene 
Club . . . A rural Youth Cinema Club in 
Vermont presented a film on the subject to a 
community with a water pollution problem .. . 
The West Virginia chairman, Mrs. John A. 
Jones, reports: “We have worked with State 
and County Boards of Education, as other Fed- 
erations have also, to secure appointment of 
full time instructors in visual education. Many 
clubs, in cooperation with parent-teacher 
groups, purchased a year’s supply of films for 
local schools and bought projectors too. Many 
Federation clubs own a projector or are in the 
process of buying one”. . . 


Furthering the work of local film-interested 
groups is another Federation activity. In Ohio, 
for example, the Federation’s Mrs. E. F. Carran 
is president of the Motion Picture Council of 
Creater Cleveland whose purpose is “to unite in 
a common cause any person interested in the 
wider use of motion pictures.” 


The Federation has learned what is being in- 
creasingly realized: that films alone cannot do 
the job of ensuring a successful meeting or 
forum, but must be skillfully integrated into a 
planned program. At the General Federation’s 
Triennial convention in New York City this past 
summer, Judge Kross arranged to have Award 
Films present a daily 3-hour program so that 
delegates were able to see the latest films on 
subjects of special interest. Discussion tech- 
niques were demonstrated by use of the film, 
“Boundary Lines.” Among other subjects 


screened were: Americans All, Brotherhood of 
Man, Don’t Be a Sucker, Greater Victory, House 
I Live In, Man—One Family, One People, 
Teamwork (grouped as the “Living Together” 
series) . . . also: Children of the City, Children 
on Trial, Whoever You are, Youth in Crisis (a 
“Youth and the Community” series) ; A Child 
Went Forth, Play Is Our Business (“The Pre- 
School C ild), Does It Matter What You 
Think? (“Public Opionion”) ; Now the Peace, 
Atomic Power, Peace Builders, One World or 
None, Our Children, Seeds of Destiny, Watch- 
tower Over Tomorrow (“International Under- 
standing”). 

The General Federation believes that the 
16mm film with its inexhaustible potentialities 
for mass education is today reaching only a 
fraction of the people and that the field stands 
in urgent need of exactly the kind of assistance 
the volunteer is best equipped to give: time to 
do the spadework of introducing the medium 
into hitherto unreached schools, agencies and 
other institutions; to make personal contacts 
with organizational boards; to help raise funds; 
te contribute personal skills and abilities for 
public good, and to enlist the skills and abilities 
of others. 


LILLIAN WACHTEL 

Graduate, N.Y. School of Social 
Work of Columbia University; 
Associate Editor, FILM NEWS 


THE IMPERIAL ORDER DAUGH- 
TERS OF THE EMPIRE, of Canada 
(1.0.D.E.), founded 1909. 

National Headquarters: 182 
Lowther Ave., Toronto 4, Ontario, 
Canada. 

National Membership: 35,000. 
No. of Chapters: 558. 

National President: Mrs. Ryland 
H. New, C.B.E.* National Film 
Convenor: Mrs. F. L. J. Grout. 

National Publication: "Echoes". 

Purpose: To improve standards 
in citizenship, education and wel- 
fare. 


HE National Film Convenor works con- 

tagiously from head office. From her to the 
9 Provincial Film Convenors and the hundreds 
of Municipal and Primary Film Convenors flows 
a constant stream of information bulletins ad- 
vising of films relevant to IODE programs and 
of value in community work; suggesting also, 
specific ways for their use and promotion. Local 
and provincial activity is reported back, com- 
piled in annual reports, publicized at annual 
conventions and in the national magazine . . . 
The IODE are concerned with both theatrical 
and non-theatrical use of educational and cul- 
tural films. In the former field, their ubiquitous 


*C.B.E. is a British award for public service. 


Film Convenors maintain constant rapport with 

cinema managers, commending them for in- 
clusion of documentary shorts in their pro- 
grams, gently but persistently reminding them 
of the desire of a considerable portion of the 
cinema-going public to find such informational 
films included as at least one course of their 
movie fare. Bookings of National Film Board 
theatrical series increased noticeably, follow- 
ing the IODE decision to make such promotion 
a part of their work . . . Close cooperation 
exists between the IODE and NFB, Canada’s 
centralized government film agency. By far the 
greater percentage of NFB production is for 
non-theatrical use and, to interest women’s or- 
ganizations in the 200 and more Canadian films 
produced each year in 16mm, a special “Films 
for Women” service was launched last year. 
A sturdy and tasteful “Films for Women” Kit, 
issued then and offered to every women’s group 
which would appoint a film officer, includes a 
catalogue of some 300 films from many coun- 
tries ranging from food and nutrition to the 
arts and crafts; a directory to the 170-film lib- 
raries in Canada; and a broadsheet indicat- 
ing how to support the Film Councils now 
existing or the formation of such Councils to 
promote the use of educational film on a com- 
munity basis . . . IODE distributed quantities 
of the Kit to their network of chapters across 
the country. As result, their Film Convenors 
are becoming leaders in the Film Council move- 
ment. Many have taken training as projection- 
ists, serve their own chapters, often offer their 
services to other welfare organizations. Many 
film libraries and councils are now purchasers 
and IODE representatives, keeping themselves 
well informed on latest releases, are in a posi- 
tion to influence the choice of films added to 
community collections . . . The annual reports 
of the Provincial Film Convenors submitted at 
their national convention June last, indicate 
the wide range of their film activity: 


In New Brunswick, chapters contributed to 
a fund for the purchase of 16mm projectors for 
rural schools . . . Province of Quebec mem- 
bers enrolled for training as projectionists, con- 
cerned themselves with films for use by their 
own chapters and for children in theatres and 
schools, as well as petitioning to increase the 
quota of cultural shorts in theatres . . . some 
90-chapters are active in Ontario, almost all of 
them reporting lively concern with film. They 
made it their target to have NFB theatrical 
series shown in at least one cinema in every 
town, as “entertainment plus”. Ontario’s more 
than 54 film libraries are drawn on constantly 
by IODE chapters. In Windsor one chapter 
purchased a projector and screen for their 
Sanatorium, another’ arranged for showings in 
the IODE hospital for convalescent children . . . 
Manitoba chapters report general cooperation 
with NFB and special activities in rural areas; 
also, arranging for use of educational film at 
their adopted Indian school and crippled chil- 
dren’s hospitals. As a project for next year they 
propose purchase of nutrition films (N.F.B., 
U.S.A., British) for Indian schools . . . Sas- 
katchewan this summer launched a province- 
wide campaign to induce local chapters to raise 
funds for purchase of projectors for commun- 
ity use, with a target of 60-film councils draw- 
ing representation from all types of local or- 
ganizations to be established. Health and agri- 
cultural education were stressed . . . Alberta 
IODE’s concern themselves with films for chil- 
dren, and with NFB theatrical series, of which 
a number during the past year dealt with west- 
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Girl Friday wants all-around job with 


reliable 16-mm outfit. 5 years’ cutting, 
Hollywood & N. Y., 3 years Broadway 
assistant stage-manager, also writing, 
research and production experience. 


ern and Alberta topics, as Exercise Muskox 
(on Army manoeuvres in the North) and 
Bronco Busters (Calgary Rodeo) . . . British 
Columbia reports helping launch new film 
libraries and councils and is particularly in- 
terested in films in the line of their work on 
citizenship, education, and juvenile delinquency. 

A 2-day visit to the offices of the National 
Film Board in Ottawa was made recently by 
the National and Ontario Film Convenors, re- 
sulting in an article in their magazine and 
issuance of enthusiastic promotion bulletins to 
all their chapters. This month (October) some 
60-IODE officials from various cities are ex- 
pected to attend a demonstration film show 
and tour of N.F.B. in Ottawa, where the high- 
est appreciation prevails for the excellent con- 
tribution of these club women in the cultural 
and educational film field. 


CALAIS CALVERT 
Distribution Officer (Films 
for Women) 

National Film Board of Canada 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 


Children’s Film Library 
Continued from Page 18 


adults. Even such “children’s books” as “Tom 
Sawyer” or “Robinson Crusoe” were written 
originally from an adult point of view. Children 
want to be part of life and show great eagerness 
for it. They want to share movie-going with 
their parents, and parents should see the same 
pictures as their children, to provide community 
of interest. The “CPR” and “CPA” plan was 
designed with this idea in mind, to make it 
possible for the parent to take the child along 
to the theatre with assurance. 

Conversely—if turnabout is fair play—the 
child should take the parent along to a Saturday 
morning showing once in a while, since adults 
cannot obtain entry unless accompanied by a 
child. Not all children’s pictures are suitable 
for adults, however, if the particular little boy 
who discussed a film with us recently is a re- 
liable previewer. 

“It’s okay for me and my Dad,” he pro- 
nounced judgment gravely upon it, “but I’m 
not sure if it’s good for my mother.” 

No one should disregard the great, impelling 
motive of every child’s life, which is to be 
“grown up.” A child loves the movies because 
in them he has the only medium where his 
approach to life is just as good as dad’s and 
mother’s, 

The Children’s Film Library denies him 
nothing, and meets this need of his in an ideal 
way. 

It is to be hoped that its films will soon be 
available in 16mm for communities not pos- 
sessed of a regular theatre.* 


*An effective booklet about the Children’s 
Film Library can be secured by writing The 
Community Service Department, Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America Inc., 28 W. 44th 
St., New York 18. 


The 
UNITED NATIONS 


FILM BOARD PRESENTS: 


The first film production by the 
Department of Public Infor- 
mation of the Unrrep NATIONS 
is made entirely of authentic 
documentary material which 
shows how in the midst of 
war, the idea of the United - 
Nations was born. 


It shows the part the people 
of the world played in shap- 
ing the organization. It points 
out clearly what the people of 
every country must do in mak- 
ing sure that its great purpose 
of world peace and security 
is achieved. 

16 mm b/w sound, 2 reel 


rental $2.50 single day 
sale $37.50 list 


Official Distributors in 
the United States 


NATIONS, Inc. 


non-profit membership organization) 


55 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Ask your dealer or write us for nearest address 
where film is available 

* 
Write for your complimentary copy of our Rental 
Catalog or Sales releases of films on foreign 
nations. State which one 


“The Peoples 
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The Twentieth 
Century Fund - 
PRESENTS 


ROUND 
TRIP 


The U.S.A. in 
world trade 


2-reels, 16mm. black and white 
sound. Rental, $3.50 per day. 
Purchase price, $57.50. With 
discussion materials. 


Write to 


FILM PROGRAM 
SERVICE 
250 East 43rd St., N.Y.C. 17 


FOR SALE 


ALL IN A DAY, 16mm 30-minute inter- 
view show starring Eloise McElhone (of 
“Leave It to the Girls”). Produced by 
Martin Stone (“Author Meets Critic’) and 
Ronald Gilbert. Contact Ronald Gilbert, 
St., N.Y.C. 17, Murray Hill 


W have been appointed 
to represent Byington and 
Company of Brazil 


as purchasing agent 

for 16mm film 

titled or narrated 
in Portuguese 


Write: 


Latin American Film 


Distributors Company 


43 WEST 55th STREET, N.Y. C. 
PHONE: CIRCLE 5-5466 


Film Clips 


@ Commonwealth Pictures Corporation, 
729-7th Ave., N. Y. 19, celebrates its 12th year 
as a 16mm distributor by acquiring the mini- 
film rights to 84 more pictures; 40 additional 
feature productions, 40 Westerns, 4 serials. The 
new product represents a 3-year supply for the 
international and the domestic market. 


Complete list can be had for the asking, and is 
worth keeping on file if it’s feature films and 
class Westerns you are looking for. 


@ Young America Films, Inc., as an in- 
centive to the wider purchase of slide films in 
the educational field, has launched an intensive 
merchandising campaign, built around a unique 
“package plan” involving a projector and a 
liberal amount of slidefilms and slides. The 
YAF Package Plan, as it will be known, offers 
a special YAF Model of the Viewlex all-purpose 
projector plus the customer’s choice of a wide as- 
sortment of slidefilms and slides from the Young 
America list. The purpose of the plan, is to 
encourage the school to begin accumulating its 
library of slide films at the time it purchases its 
projectors. 


@ Visual Education Consultants Inc. have 
moved to 47 W. 56th “ WN. Y. C. 19. Headed 
by DeAlton Partri” .rganization is com- 
posed of educator earch experts, and 
acts as consultant ~ al education matters 
for its clients. Amon, . -se are The American 
Book Co., American Bankers Assoc., Castle 
Films Division of United World Films Inc., 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Girl Scouts National Coun- 
cil, the Lord and Taylor department store. 


@ Coronet, the world’s largest producer of 
16mm educational films. have completed ar- 
rangements for making their product available 
on a rental basis through selected sources 
throughout the country. 


Requests are now being booked for the fall 
and winter season, for schools, groups, or indi- 
viduals who wish to obtain Coronet Films for 
home showing. For the information concerning 
your nearest rental source, write Coronet In- 
structional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 
1, Illinois. 


Among recent Coronet releases are: Shy Guy, 
designed to treat the problem of shyness as 
it affects the adolescent . . . Playground Safety, 
planned to improve playground behavior by 
implanting three basic safety rules . . . Science 
and Superstition, reflecting a changing point of 
view in the philosophy of science education, i.e. 
the necessity of teaching pupils how to use the 
scientific method in their own thinking . . . 
The Halogens, combining laboratory demonstra- 
tions and lecture techniques to present the four 
members of this active group . . . The Colorado 
River, contrasting its untamed beauty and 
unique lack of commercial traffic with the con- 
trolling influence of its giant dams which serve 
civilization through transmission lines and ir- 
rigation ditches. 


@ Farm Film Foundation, growing rapidly, 
has taken over larger premises at 1731 Eye 
Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. The new 
offices occupy an entire floor in the Milk Fed- 
eration Building. 


CANADIAN LETTER 


Continued from Page 15 


being distributed by Castle Films . . . 
The Feeling of Rejection, a film out- 
lining psychiatric treatment, is the first 
in a new series being produced for the 
Department of Health and Welfare. 
It has not yet been placed in the hands 
of an American commercial distributor 
. . . In cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the Board produced 
Certified for Seed, describing the pro- 
duction of Canadian seed potatoes for 
export. It is being distributed in the U. S. 
by International Film Bureau, Chicago. 


Insofar as school films are concerned, 
the Board produces a number of these 
each year on such topics as citizenship, 
community welfare, and natural re- 
sources. In rural districts, a film suitable 
for school use is usually included on the 
circuits program. The travelling opera- 
tor arranges in each community to show 
his adult programme in the evening and 
school programme during the day. Urban 
schools obtain the school film from the 
local library. 


Since there is no Federal Department 
of Education in Canada corresponding 
to the U. S. Office of Education, the 
Board does not attempt to gear school 
films to any one of the nine different 
Provincial curricula but has concentrated, 
in its new Junior Community Series, on 
films describing public services. Titles of 
the first two, The Postman and The 
Policeman, indicate the services de- 
scribed. In each case a filmstrip, wall- 
hanger and teaching notes are issued 
with the film. In the production of school 
films the Board works in close coopera- 
tion with the Canadian Education Asso- 
tion, a non-governmental body repre- 
senting the interests of teachers and 
educationists in the whole of Canada. 


As regards the individual producer in 
Canada: The Board itself frequently com- 
missions private producers to make films 
for the government programme. Four 
Seasons,* was made for the NFB by 
Crawley Films, in Ottawa. Salmon Run, 
an NFB release about the salmon indus- 
try in British Columbia, was made by | 
Shelley Films, then in Vancouver, B. C.., 
now in Toronto, and Associated Screen 
News in Montreal produced Peoples of 
Canada.** The Board also choses films. 
made by private producers or industrial 
concerns, provided the subject is one of 
public significance and there is no adver- 
tising in commentary or visuals, the spon- 
sor being mentioned only in the title shot 
C-9- Esso's Old MacDonald Had a 

rm, and Imperial Oil's film Search 
Unending.) 


Continued on Page 30 


*Previewed in Vol. 8, No. 3. 
**See Preview this issue. 


Chicago Film Festival 
Makes 16mm History 
pe first international 16mm film festival 


for this country is now under way at Chi- 
cago, under the auspices of the Chicago Film 
Council (Ralph Creer of the American Med- 
jeal Association, president). 

Originally planned as an introduction for 
Chicagoans to the 16mm film in home and com- 
munity life, the Festival had hardly been an- 
nounced before its scope broadened. The chain 
of reactions which it has started promises to 
make it one of the most important events in 
the annals of the narrow-film field. 

South American films on view will be the 
first to receive a public showing in the U. S, 
Britain, Canada, China have entered films. 


Sweden airmailed its Brussels prize winning 
documentary to make the entry deadline. Al- 
together, well over 225 entries have been ac- 
cepted, including 61-sponsored: films of a gen- 
eral public welfare character, 


Films to be shown are in many fields and 
include amateur as well as professional pro- 
ductions. For the amateur film maker there is 
the added inducement of a special prize given 
by Elmer and Harry Balaban who donated the 
use of the Surf Theater where the Festival is 
being held each Saturday (two showings 
daily) until November 22, inclusive. 


350 Film Councils 


HE Film Council of America aims to es- 
tablish 350 new community Film Councils 


within the next 12 months. Thurman White, 
noted visual education authority, on leave of 
absence as head of the audio-visual teaching 
schocl at Oklahoma, has been chosen as ex- 
ecutive director, to head the drive. 


Other national officers are: C. R. Reagan, 
visual education dealer, Austin, Texas (Senate 
President) ; L. C. Larson, Indiana University 
(Vice-Presidgnt); Miss Mildred Batchelder, 
American Library Association, Chicago (Sec. 
Treas.) ; Stephen M. Corey, University of Chi- 
cago (Chairman of Trustees Board). 


New headquarters of the Film Council of 
America are at 6 Ontario St., Chicago 10. Mrs. 
Aline L. Legg is executive secretary*. 


*A full report of Film Councils of America activities 
and plans will appears in our next issue. 


M.D.’s See Health Films 


OM the Argentine, Australia, Austria, 

down through the alphabet of nations to 
Uruguay, Venezuela, Yugoslavia, more than 
2100 doctors viewed a selection of 16mm med- 
ical films at the Fifth Annual Congress of 
Pediatrics, at New York, and were made aware 
of the importance of this medium to their 
profession. 

Largest representative contingent was natur- 
ally of the United States (1670). Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Guadaloupe, Bermuda, Liberia, Egypt, 
Luxemburg, New Zealand had one delegate 
each. The USSR sent 3, Finland 8. 

Dr. Warren M. Cox, Jr., director of the De- 
partment of Nutrition Research, Mead Johnson 


and Johnson (Evansville) was in charge of the 
continuous motion picture program in the 
Jansen suite of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
where the Convention took place. Some 40 films 
were screened. Among those of layman interest 
were: Journey Into Medicine (State Depart- 
ment)*; Life With Baby (March of Time) ; 
Your Children’s Eyes, Your Children’s Ears 
(British Information Services) ; The Birth of 
a Baby (American Committee on Maternal Wel- 
fare) ; When Bobby Goes to School (American 
Academy of Pediatrics); This Play Is Our 
Business (Play Schools Association). 
Technical films of interest to the profession 
included: The Surgical Treatment of Pulmonic 


Stenosis; Immunization Against Infectious Dis- 
eases; Appendicitis in Childhood; Allergy; 
The Appraisal of the New Born; The Growth 
of Infant Behavior, Behavior Patterns at One 
Year, Clinical Infant Neurology and Case 
Studies (Gessell); Erythroblastic Anaemia, 
Analysis of Muscular Function in Poliomyelitis; 
Treatment of Infantile Paralysis; Care of the 
Premature Infant; Aseptic Nursery Technique, 
Feeding the Infant During the First Year, etc. 
Some of the films are dubbed in Spanish, 
French, Portuguese. They vary in length. Long- 
est is “The Okinawan”, a 2-hour description of 
the psychologic health of the adult Okinawan, 
with emphasis on the parent-child relationship 
as basis for emotional stability. 
* See FILM NEWS, Vol. 8 No. 3. 


STUDENTS OF INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
TIONS ADVISE WATCHING ITALY DUR- 
ING COMING MONTHS FOR DEVELOP- 
MENTS OF WORLD-WIDE IMPORTANCE! 


Artisans of Florence 


The famous Institute of Art furnishes the setting for 
a film which shows many phases of Italian art and 
handicraft: ceramics, sculpture, drawing, leather tool- 
ing, silver hammering and jewelry designing. 


Now Available for Showing in Your Community! 


JULIEN BRYAN’S NEW FILMS 


ITALY 


IN VIEW of the ever-increasing importance of ITALY in international relations, the Inter- 
national Film Foundation is proud to present three new Julien Bryan documentary films 
on ITALY available now in 16mm (also in 35mm) black and white, sound. 


Bread and Wine 


This film deals with Italian agriculture and the “mes- 
sadria” system of farming, the harvesting of grapes, 
cultivation of crops, making of bread, routine life of 
the farmers and their proprietor. 


Italy Rebuilds 


This is a dynamic documentary, valuable not only in a historical sense as a record of UNRRA’s contri- 


ARE YOU PREPARED FOR EXPECTED PUB- 

LIC INTEREST IN ITALY? WHY NOT PLACE 

YOUR ORDER FOR THESE NEWEST FILMS 
ON ITALY TODAY? 


bution but valuable also for the i it gives of an Italian family and the courage displayed by 
thousands of Italians in rebuilding their homes, their communities, their nation. 


FOR PURCHASE Write Today for Our Complete List of Current Films FOR RENTAL 
Visual Education your Film Rental 
1600 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SEPT.-OCT. 1947 
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IN THE GOOD OLD 
SUMMERTIME 


HOUSANDS of teachers took busmen’s 

holidays this summer and used their vaca 
tions from school to go to school, Indicative of 
the earnest desire to make best use of audio- 
visual tools are reports from all over the coun- 
try of record enrollments in a.v. courses. A 
complete report would fill this book. Here are 
samples of what went on; beginning with our 
northern neighbor, our guest in this issue: 


CANADA 
T. V. (Vic) Adams, Educational Films Of- 


ficer of the National Film Board, writes: 
“BRITISH COLUMBIA has held summer 
workshops for visual aids since 1939, gave two 
courses for teachers this summer: one at Vic- 
toria, under J. R. Pollock, Director of Visual 
Aids for the B.C. Department of Education; 
one at Vancouver, supervised by Gordon Kil- 
patrick, Director of Visual Ed. for the Van- 
couver School Board . . . In ALBERTA, this 
summer’s course was under the auspices of the 
Dept. of University Extension, directed by 
Donald Cameron who also acts as Regional 
Agent for the NFB of Alberta and is connected 
with the Banff School of Fine Arts . . . Or- 
ganized by J. W. Grimmon, Dir. of Audio- 
Visual Aids for the ONTARIO Dept. of Educa- 
tion, an extensive 6-weeks course was attended 
by 40-students. Mornings were given to lecture 
periods, afternoons till 3:30 to workshops and 
lab. periods. Five lecturers covered specific 
fields. The course included operation of a pro- 
jector, writing teachers’ guides for films, pre- 
paration of lesson plans on themes illustrated 
by films, evaluation, filmstrips, co-ordination of 
films and radio, and other visual aids all the 
way from blackboard skills, duplicating ma- 
chines, etc., to teacher-made slides and strips. 
-The course was for teachers who would later 
specialize in visual instruction either as di- 
rectors of a school system or as specialists in 
a large school ... A guest instructor from the 
U.S..—W. W. Bennett, Director of Visual Edu- 
cation for the schools of Rochester, N. Y.—was 
in charge of the province of QUEBEC course 
at Macdonald College. Visual aids were also 
stressed by instructors in other subjects at 
this College and teachers in charge pointed out 
the use which could be made of filmstrips, still 
photography and films in teaching the majority 
of subjects in the school curriculum.” 


MIDWEST AND WEST COAST 


DeVry Corporation’s busy Educational Con- 
sultant, C. R. Crakes, writes: “Some 303-insti- 
tutions across the country offered AV classes 
this summer. Most of them asked for 50-percent 
more material than last summer; in fact, 22- 
instructors sent second requests for an average 
of 25-additional pieces for classes larger than 
expected . . . The 6-weeks summer session at 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY regis- 
tered 124-educators in the audio-visual teach- 
ing aids class, largest yet. (Northwestern had 
44-students in 1944; 63 in 1945; 77 in 1946). 
They represented 31-States and 1-Province of 
Canada . . . At STANFORD, later, I helped 


with a regular course in AVA which enrolled 
over 80-students. During the first 6-weeks Mr. 
J. B. Murphy and Mr. A. Revel taught, then I 
came on from Northwestern to give some as- 
. . . The last week at Stanford was 


sistance 


an audio-visual Institute for both off and on- 
campus educators. Just under 100-persons were 
present at most of the sessions. Where desired, 
2-credits for the work were given. Most students 
were from California, Utah, Oregon; a few 
from Western Canada. Problems and topics cov- 
ered, included ‘Trends in A.V. Education’, 
‘Evaluation and Selection of Materials’, ‘Re- 
search and Literature in the AV Field’, ‘Tech- 
nique of Utilization’, ‘Cost’, ‘Housing’, ‘Or- 
ganization and Administration’ ; and we had a 
‘film production project’ day. Dr. John Bartky, 
Dean of the School of Education, introduced 
the program. Assistants were J. B. Murphy, 
Clarence Tyndall, Jock R. Chappell, William 
Dresia, Dr. Reginald Bell.” . . . Students from 
33-States and Canada, Egypt and South Africa, 
made up the 244-enrollments in the INDIANA 
UNIVERSITY courses directed by L. C. Lar- 
son: one on the undergraduate level, six on the 
graduate, and a non-credit workshop. All were 
taught by key administrative personnel of the 
University’s A.V. Center, holding appointments 
in the School of Education, as Mr. Ernest Tie- 
mann (Center Assistant in Circulation), Mr. 
Fred Harris (Center Program Supervisor), Dr. 
Donald G. Williams (Associate in Utilization), 
Miss Carolyn Guss (Assoc. in Selection). Mr. 
L. C. Larson (Director of the Center) handled 
the graduate course on “Administration of 
A.V. Materials”; Walter Barnes (Supervisor 
of Photography) directed the graduate course 
in “Production of A.V. Materials”, and L. C. 
Larson was sponsor of students working on re- 
search problems . . . The post-summer session 
offered one course, one credit workshop, and a 
non-credit one on “Utilization”, taught by Miss 
Guss and Miss Betty Stoops (Film Librarian). 
Consultants other than staff members were: Dr. 
Howard T. Batchelder (Assistant Prof. Ed., 
Indiana) and Dr. Garold D. Holstine (Dir. of 
the University Laboratory Schools and Stu- 
dent Teaching, University of Oklahoma)* .. . 
The Second Annual Motion Picture Institute, 
jointly sponsored by the Bureau of Visual Edu- 
cation, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, and 
the WISCONSIN FEDERATION OF WO- 
MEN’S CLUBS, was attended by 75-commun- 
ity leaders and club program planners, along 
with teachers. Standards for evaluating enter- 
tainment films and materials in adult educa- 
tior were main topics of discussion, and all 
types of visual aids in selected areas demon- 
strated. Robert H. Schact, Adult Program Spe- 
cialist, University of Wisconsin, directed . . . 
“Visual Aids in Teaching”, a beginning course 
primarily for classroom teachers, was given 
both first and second session at the UNIVER- 
SITY OF MINNESOTA. Registration for 
the first session was 77; for the second, 101. 
Mr. Arnold Luce, Assistant Dir. of the AV 
Education Service, taught both . . . “Coordin- 
ating a Visual Ed. Program”, intended for 
those haying partial or complete authority over 
a program, covered all the administrative as- 
pects of the field and involved a critical ex- 
amination of every type of equfpment. Guest 
speakers were Mr. Joseph E. Dickman of En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films (operation of an 
a.v. education program in a large school sys- 
tem; and Mr. John Hamilton of British In- 
formation Services, Chicago (the need of film 
interchange between nations) ... A new 
course entitled “Problems in Visual Education” 
was open only to a limited number of stud- 
ents capable of independent research to write 


*See Oklahoma's First Audio-Visual Birthday, p. 29. 


a colloquium paper on some aspect of the 
field. There were no formal classes, but many 
conferences between student and instrdctor.. . 
“University of Minnesota”, writes its Director 
of A.V. Education, Paul Wendt, “was the re- 
cipient of 10-Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Tuition Scholarships. Some of the students re- 
ceiving them were enrolled in visual education 
courses, others pursued the study of teaching 
films while registered in courses in fields such 
as public health, industrial arts, educationa! 
psychology.” . . . In July the University’s 
Center for Continuation Study held a leader- 
ship workshop under the auspices of the 
NUEA. Part of every day’s program was de- 
voted to a.v. education. Speakers in this series 
were Prof. G. Lester Anderson and Paul Wendt 
(both Minnesota); L. C. Larson (Indiana) ; 
Edgar Dale (Ohio State). Students were from 
all over the country. 


EAST 


M. J. Joslow was responsible for an AV 
course for 28-graduate students, many of them 
teachers in the public schools of Western Mas- 
sachusetts, held at SPRINGFIELD COL- 
LEGE, (Springfield, Mass.) . . . An interest- 
ing feature at NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, 
of its Department of Communications’ summer 
session, was the inclusion of films in two 
courses conducted by Prof. Charles A. Siep- 
mann on “Propaganda and Mass Suggestion” 
and “Mass Communications in a Democratic 
Society.” Dr. Irene F. Cypher (Asst. Prof. of 
Ed.) and Miss Celia Anderson (Film Librar- 
ian) lectured on “The Selection and Use of 
Visual and Auditory Aids” and “The Motion 
Picture as a Medium of Communication”. En- 
rollment “exceeded expectations.” . . . CO- 
LUMBIA UNIVERSITY’s Asst. Prof. of Edu- 
cation, Paul Witt, advises: “We had about 
350-students from 35-States, Canada, Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, Philippine Islands, Mexico, 
India and China in our major AV summer 
courses. Almost without exception these were 
all graduates working for the Master’s Degree, 
Doctor of Philosophy, or Doctor of Education. 
In addition to those who called themselves 
audio-visual specialists there were others whose 
major interests ranged from school administra- 
tion through the various teaching fields to re- 
ligious and nursing education . . . Courses were 
taught by Prof. M. R. Brunstetter, Mr. Herbert 
Jensen (formerly of National Educational 
Films), Mrs. Elizabeth Marshall and myself. 
Mrs. Marshall, who had the radio courses, is 
program director for WBEZ, Chicago Radio 
Council, Chicago Public Schools.” 
SOUTH 

Austin Durham (Educational Consultant, D. 
T. Davis Company, Lexington) directed a 3- 
weeks workshop at VILLA MADONNA COL- 
LEGE (Covington, Ky.) for teachers and ad- 
ministrators in the local diocese of the Roman 
Catholic Church. He also conducted a 1-week 
workshop at the PEABODY COLLEGE 
(Nashville, Tenn.) which was attended by 52- 
people from 20-States . .. Mr. B. M. Taylor, 
Sales Manager of the Davis Company (five of 
whose staff members hold Master’s Degrees), 
was director of the Visual Aids Clinic at 
WESTERN STATE TEACHERS’ COL- 
LEGE (Bowling Green, Ky.). Local leaders in 
business, industry and the church participated. 


“FIRSTS” 
Floyde E. Brooker, Chief of the Visual Edu- 
Continued on Page 29 


HIS article was written by 

Garold D. Holstine, Director of 
the Laboratory School and of Stu- 
dent Teaching at the University of 
Oklahoma. Prominent in the educa- 
tional field, Mr. Holstine made the 
film PRINCIPLES OF THE ART 
AND SCIENCE OF TEACHING, 
which has been'widely distributed. 


Oklahoma’s First 
Audio-Visual Birthday 


NEW audio-visual education training pro- 
gram was inaugurated at the University 
of Oklahoma Laboratory School in September, 
1946. It is designed to prepare student teachers, 
and student assistants enrolled in teacher edu- 
cation, to utilize all types of audio-visual ma- 
terials and equipment effectively in the class 
room in both public and private schools. One 
hundred fifty student teachers have been given 
specific training since the inauguration of the 
new program a year ago. 

The program was developed under the di- 


rection of Dr. Garold D. Holstine, Director of ° 


the University Laboratory School and Student 
Teacher Education at the University of Okla- 
homa, in an effort to meet the prevalent criti- 
cism that teachers do not know how to utilize 
audio-visual materials and equipment and 
training facilities in teacher training institu- 
tions. As a result, new teachers are graduated 
without a working acquaintance with these 
necessary instructional materials. The labor- 
atory school or training school has an obliga- 
tion to provide the student teacher with as 
many actual and practical experiences as 
feasible so that he will be most likely to suc- 
ceed on his first inservice appointment. 

The recently organized program consists of 
the following: 

(1) A newly organized audio-visual (instruc- 
tional) materials center, making both materials 
and equipment available to the two-year Uni- 
versity Kindergarten, six-year Elementary and 
six-year University High School Divisions. It 
has increased the teacher and student use of 
these essential materials approximately ten- 
fold over any previous year. Making these 
materials easily accessible and always avail- 
able provides student teachers with oppor- 
tunities to see many effective uses of these 
educational tools by their supervising teachers. 


(2) A series of five demonstrations and 
actual operational experiences with every type 
of projection and non-projection equipment. A 
graduate student who is coordinator of audio- 
visual materials and the Director of the Uni- 
versity Laboratory School are in charge of the 
projection training program. Assistance is also 
provided by the Department of Audio-Visual 
Education of the University of Oklahoma. 


(3) Participation in the production of many 
school-made materials and in the planning, ad- 
ministering and evaluating of school excursions 
and community surveys. (Actual experiences 
again). 

(4) Instruction by the Director and super- 
vising teachers with the effective uses of audio- 
visual materials so that the methods of instruc- 
tions serve as an example of good teaching to 
the students. This contributes to the old maxim, 
“Students teach as they are taught, rather than 
as they are taught to teach.” These non-text 
materials include motion pictures, film strips, 
glass slides, flat pictures, excursions to other 
schools and communities, recording devices, 
radio transcriptions, dramatizations, etc. Both 
commercially made materials and school made 
materials are used to clarify teaching tech- 
niques, guidance. diagnostic and evaluation 
procedures, and an understanding of the teach- 
ing profession. Teacher education films such as 
“Principles and the Art and Science of Teach- 
ing”, produced at the State University of Iowa, 
are used as directed observation techniques for 
an objective understanding of the teaching pro- 
cesses. In short, sensory materials are used 
widely in the experience curriculum. 

(5) Wire and dise recorders, to record 
student teaching actually done by the stu- 
dent: These recordings are used to provide 
the basis for analytical study of strong 


and weak points, and improvement that 
ean be made by the student in his labora- 
tory work. 

Experience at the University of Oklahoma 
suggests the following pattern for the improve- 
ment of teacher education: 


(1) Every teacher education institution 
should establish an effective instructional ma- 
terials center and employ a well qualified co- 
ordinator of audio-visual education as a part of 
the curriculum improvement program. The 
center should house a desirabie quantity of 
materials and equipment and should be re- 
spected as highly as a central library with a 
workable classification and filing system. 

(2) All faculty members, supervising teach- 
ers, assistants, etc., from theory through prac- 
tice, both in the laboratory or training school 
and in the college, should use audio-visual ma- 
terials effectively as a regular part of their 
teaching. They should be kept informed as to 
new materials and equipment available and 
keep their students currently advised. 

(3) All student teachers should have a spe- 
cific course or a series of lessons in the 
practical and efficient use of all type of materi- 
als and equipment needed for instruction. This 
should be given as a regular part of student 
teaching experiences in the laboratory school. 
The pre-service teacher should have actual 
teaching experience with as many types of 
audio-visual materials and equipment as feas- 
ible. 

(4) The College of Education and its labora- 
tory should assume leadership for conferences 
and workshops in the more efficient utilization 
of these materials and equipment. Thus, both 
pre-service and in-service teachers may share 
mutual problems and suggestions in a con- 
structive manner, 


ation Section, U. S, Office of Education (Wash- 
ington), was guest lecturer at the UNIVER- 
SITY OF KENTUCKY’s first AV summer 
workshop, “Altogether”, writes Mr. Booker, “it 
marked a splendid beginning for this type of 
workshop in the University of Kentucky. It was 
under the alert leadership of Lyman V. Ginger, 
Coordinator. It was also guided by a number of 
leaders in the field, including Don G. Williams 
(Indiana); Miss Lillian McNulty (Louisville 
Public Schools); Gordon Godbey (Dir. AV 
Aids, Ext. Dept., University of Kentucky) ; and 
Austin Durham (Ed. Consultant, D. T. Davis 
Company, Lexington) . . . About 40-members 
of school systems as far away as Florida were 
in attendance and the number of persons was 
constantly being added to from other classes.” 
. .- CORNELL UNIVERSITY, by popular 
request, initiated a short course in photog- 
raphy and visual aids in its 3-weeks summer 
session. To conduct it Professors Elmer Phillips 
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and George S. Butts, of the University’s small 
but effective AV department, called on their 
old colleague of the Federal Extension Service, 
Don Bennett (now technical consultant in 
photography and electronics at Shappe-Wilkes 
Advertising Agency). Students were extension 
workers in agriculture and home economics, 
from 25-States. Special emphasis was placed 
on using films, conditions of showing, emerg- 
ency measures, etc. One student developed a 
very useful “projection kit” consisting of 50- 
feet of extension cord, extra plugs, fuses, cloth 
for darkening windows, tacks and hammer, 
stapler, flashlight, etc., designed for use with 
either slides or movies . . . MONTANA held 
its First Annual Audio-Visual Education Con- 
ference for 2-days at the Eastern Montana 


State Normal School in Billings whose presi- 
dent, Dr. A. G. Peterson, was instrumental in 
bringing it about. Planning and running de- 
tails were under the jurisdiction of Richard 
Mitchell, AV specialist of the staff. Harry A. 
Norton, Montana State Supervisor of Visual 
Education, was present throughout and handled 
one of the sectional meetings . . . Dr. Melvin 
Brodshaug, vice-president in charge of re- 
search, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
was a key speaker. Dr. Brodshaug writes: 
“About 300-people were registered—teachers, 
supervisors, principals and superintendents 
from around the State. Unlike most other con- 
ferences of this nature I have attended, there 
were quite a number of lay people present.” 
Highlight was an evening of evaluation and 
discussion of the EBF films MEXICAN CHIL- 
DREN, COLONIAL CHILDREN, AIR- 
PLANE TRIP, and RUSSIAN CHIL- 
DREN’S RAILWAY. 


The National Film Board considers its 
function to be one of coordination and 
interpretation of the many fields of en- 
deavour of the people of Canada. The 
logic behind its entire policy has been 
the belief that, in producing films to meet 
specialized needs in fields like agricul- 
ture, health, social welfare, education 
and so on, it is making films that fill an 
international as well as a national need 
and we want our films to be considered 
as objectively valid in themselves. We 
think, if they are good films the distribu- 
tors will buy them. If they are not good 
enough to be bought by leche and dis- 
tributors, we doubt whether they are 
good enough to serve our purpose. 

Private producing companies like Shel- 
ley, Crawley and Associated Screen 
News are making an increasing number 
of excellent films, many of them spon- 
sored by such ¢ndustrial firms as General 
Motors and Imperial Oil. But the picture 
here is quite different from that in the 
U. S. where there is extensive develop- 
ment of commercial |6mm film rental 
agencies. There is an increasing number 
of these in Canada, including Sovereign 
Films, General Films, Hanson Films, and 
France Films which distributes French 
language pictures in Quebec. Neverthe- 
less, commercial non-theatrical produc- 
tion and circulation in Canada is still in 
the growing stage and the largest dis- 
tribution network is the one built by the 
National Film Board. 

NFB has encouraged the idea of de- 
veloping the film library or council* 
around the Public Library, enlisting the 
cooperation of the municipal School 
Board and other tax-supported institu- 
tions. Public libraries are increasingly 
adopting the point of view that their task 
of community service includes films, film- 
strips, displays and other visual media as 
well as books, and about one-third the 
film repositories are now housed in Public 
Libraries. When it was outlined to the 
American Library Association at Buffalo 
last year, the Canadian plan aroused a 
great deal of interest. The Canadian 
Library Association has been actively 
promoting the idea. New Chapters, a 
film produced by the Board on the work 
of Public Libraries, has also helped en- 
courage closer cooperation. 

In furthering community development 
of distribution outlets, the Board has also 
enlisted the cooperative assistance of 
the nine Provincial Departments of Edu- 
cation, all of which now have an Audio- 
Visual Education Department, a film 
library, and an Audio-Visual Officer . . . 
In many instances, the Regional Office of 
the NFB is partly financed by Provincial 
funds. in fact, expansion of the circuits 
since the war has been made possible by 
the increasing cost share assumed by the 


*Our next issue will carry the story of Canada's 


Film Councils. 
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sities too have film libraries, operated 
through their Extension Departments. 

In urban centres like Toronto, Van- 
couver, Montreal and Winnipeg, private 
industry and trade unions have taken a 
‘keen interest in the film council idea. 
Industry and labour were served in war- 
time by the Board's industrial and trade 
union circuits. Since the war, the majority 
of circuits have been confined to rural 
districts where film services are still not 
available from other sources, with li- 
braries and councils taking their place 
in the cities. Labour and industrial groups 
sometimes form their own councils or par- 
ticipate in the film council of the com- 
munity. The Board plans programmes for 
these special groups, aed material 
to libraries on labour and industrial 
themes for their particular use. 

Every NFB print is circulated until it is 
worn to shreds. Both new and used prints 
are available for sale to individuals (the 
used at a discount, of course) so that if 
one wishes to buy them for home movies, 
he may. The majority are used to add to 
the stock of film libraries in Canada. A 


Evelyn Lambart, well known Canadian 


animator. 


growing number are sent to’service out- 
posts in the Northwest Territories as far 
beyond the timber line as the Arctic Cir- 
cle; and to such far-flung places as the 
Magdelen Islands in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, in the East, and the Charlotte 
Islands off the coast of British Columbia 
in the West. 

This past summer the National Film 
Board, working with the Provincial gov- 
ernment of Saskatchewan, carried out a 
thrilling experiment: An NFB representa- 
tive, with films and projector, was sent 
into the far north for a month to present 
a series of regular circuit programmes to 
the remote Indian and Metis settlements. 
An itinerary was mapped out over wild 
country dotted with lakes. Travel was by 
canoe, jeep, aeroplane. In addition to 
NFB films like Fur Country and Cattle 
Country, several Disney health films 
were shown. The representative enlisted 
the help of Hudson's Bay Company post 
managers, ths Royal Canadian Mounted 


Police, and priests of Roman Catholic 
missions. 

Showings were held at the Indian Resi- 
dential School at Beauval north of Green 
Lake, at the lle A La Crosse Mission, at 
the Hudson Bay Company's Outpost 
Store, Clear Lake; and in a number of 
other settlements. In the Post store the 
windows were darkened with a blanket 
and the counter was moved back to give 
screening space. At Snake Lake the te 
was held in a private house: the projector 
was set up outside and the picture 
flashed on the screen through a window. 
In several places where Cree was the 
only language understood by the audi- 
ence, interpreters volunteered their as- 
sistance . . . Our representative writes 
with great enthusiasm of the work which 
can be done with films in the north and is 
of the opinion that, if carefully chosen, 
they can bring helpful suggestions con- 
cerning everyday activities. 

Several settlements are anxious to 
establish film libraries. It is also hoped 
that the experiment of the mobile unit 
may be repeated next year. It is the aim 
of the Film Board to see that no part of 
Canada is considered inaccessible inso- 
far as visual information is concerned. 


ISABEL M. JORDAN, 
International Distribution Officer 
National Film Board of Canada, 
Ottawa. 


on the Best 16mm 


SHORT SUBJECTS? 
Educational . .. Entertaining! 


6 NATURE FILMS 


Fascinating studies of the beau- 
tiful and the strange in the 
world of nature. One reel each. 
List Price: $25.00 each. 


5 AMERICAN HISTORY FILMS 


Authentic dramatizations, rich in 
human values, of the great land- 
marks in America's growth. Two 
reels each. List Price: $90.00 each. 


OUR DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


OUR CONSTITUTION 

OUR BILL OF RIGHTS 

OUR LOUISIANA PURCHASE 
OUR MONROE DOCTRINE 


Avaliable at leading Film Libraries. 
Write for FREE catalog to Dept. 31. 


390.7 


115 W. 45th New, 


CORAL AND ITS CREATURES 

OF THE SEA 

STRANGE SEA SHELLS 

“CATCHING CROCODILES 

FILM NEWS 


Is 


U. K. Cinema Clubs 


UTLINING the Children’s Saturday morn- 

ing Cinema Clubs of Great Britain, Dr. 
Benjamin Gregory—secretary of Religious 
Films Ltd., a division of the J. Arthur Rank 
organization — revealed that more than a dozen 
films specifically designed for children have 
already been made to supply the Clubs’ project 
with suitable screen material. 

Addressing the New York Film Council 
luncheon meeting, he not unkindly described 
the American child as “a walking declaration 
of independence”, perhaps more adult in 
cinema approach than the children of his own 
country who seem “primarily interested in films 
in which children appear.” 

Dr. Gregory, one of the world’s leading 
Methodist clergymen, has been attending the 
Methodist Ecumenical Conference in this 
country. He is Editor of the “Methodist Times- 
Recorder” (London) and is the man who in- 
terested Mr. Rank in producing religious films. 

At the Fall dinner meeting of the Allied Non- 
Theatrical Film Association, Dr. Gregory spoke 
idealistically on the motion picture, whether 
educational or entertainment, as “a mighty 
art, a potent influence, an ennobling and re- 
sponsible work.” 


Anthony A. M. VanTetering, also a guest 
speaker at this meeting, gave his hearers a 
thought provoking picture of 16mm in several 
European countries, and detailed the modus 
operandi of The Netherlands Sub-Standard 
Film Association (sometimes called “The Anfa 
of Holland”) of which he is president**. 


Christian Youth 


RICH F. Voehringer, Assoc. Secretary, 

World’s Sunday School Association*, at- 
tended the World Conference of Christian 
Youth at Oslo, Norway, and reports: 

“Religious films, all 16mm, were shown 
daily in the Scala, one of Oslo’s theaters, for 
the benefit of delegates. There have been 1500, 
from 71 countries, representing 5 continents. 

“As you know, the World’s Sunday School 
Association was one of the sponsoring bodies of 
the Conference. The Association prepared the 
program of films, which was shown by the 
Religious Film Society (Great Britain) 
through the courtesy of Mr. J. Arthur Rank. 
Among the pictures were: Two Thousand 
Years Ago; The Life of St. Paul; The First 
Easter; Jairus’ Daughter; Heart of India;**; 
Hills and the Sea; Who Then Can Be Saved; 
Beyond Our Horizon; Father and Son; Disney 
health subjects***. 

“The films were very enthusiastically re- 
ceived—particularly by representatives from 
China, Siam, Norway, Iran, Egypt, Germany, 
India, many of whom had never before seen a 
religious motion picture. 

“You will be interested too, I think, in the 
fact that the Oslo Conference has been re- 
corded for the screen by Norsk Film Limited of 
Oslo, with the cooperation of Maj. R. N. Evans 
of Religious Films Limited (London), Rev. 
Paul Guiness of the World’s Committee of the 
Y.M.C.A. (Geneva), and myself. 

* 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 

** Previewed FILM NEWS. Vol. & No. 3. 
*** See Disney M.D. in Eucador, vel. 8 Re. 1. 


* Mr. Motley was recently on the 
Board of Trustees of the Film Council of 


NAVED Report 


CHOOLS and churches continue to be, the 

most active fields for audio-visual dealers, 
with youth groups and home movies a close 
second. 

This was revealed in a digest prepared from 
a questionnaire circulated te NAVED mem- 
bers by Bernard Cousino, last year’s president, 
and collated by Dr. E. DeAlton Partridge of 
Visual Education Consultants Inc., N. Y. C. 

The report also pointed out that the majority 
of dealers are doing considerable business in 
16mm sound projectors but little in the silent 
field. 

These findings more or less followed the 
forecasts made by prominent speakers at the 
3-day Chicago convention of the National As- 
sociation of Visual Education Dealers. The 
speakers were Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, Chan- 
cellor of the University of Chicago; Arthur H. 
(“Red”) Motley, president of Parade Publica- 
tions*; and Floyde E. Brooker, Chief of the 
Audio-Visual Section of the U. S. Department 
of Education. 

New NAVED officers for the ensuing term 
are: president, Olson Anderson of Bay City, 
Mich., who has been in the audio-visual educa- 
tion field for 17 years; first vice-president, 
Merriman H. Holtz (Portland, Ore.) ; second 
vice-president, Hazel Calhoun (Atlanta, Ga.) ; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Roa Kraft Birch (Mil- 
waukee, Wisc.); zone directors, Ernie Ryan 
(Davenport, Iowa); E.°E. Carter (Raleigh, 
N. C.); D. K. Hammett (Portland, Me.); 
Howard Smith (Los Angeles); Ed. Stevens 
(Atlanta) and M. L. Stoeppelwirth (Indian- 
apolis) were elected as Directors-at-Large. 


Walter Wanger’s 
SUNDOWN 


Gene Tierney, Bruce Cabot 


Communicate with your Film Library for rentals or 
write to us Send for latest catalog of 
tures, musicals, short subjects and serials 


John Ford’s 
STAGECOACH 


John Wayne, Claire Trevor, 
Thomas Mitchell, Andy Devine 


other big fea 


EXCLUSIVE IG6MM DISTRIBUTORS 


COMMONWEALTH PICTURES CORP. 


729 Seventh Avenue 


New York 19, N.Y. 


CON Major Company Productions 
Suited for School Showings 
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NATIONAL FILM BOARD or CANADA 
Produces a Wide Variety of Subjects 


of Universal Appeal 


CANADA 


FILMS LISTED BELOW ARE STRIKING EXAMPLES 


For rental or purchase, contact FEELING OF REJECTION 


flici ° A new, unique contribution to understanding emotional ad- 
your nearest o cial repository : justments. Of absorbing interest to parents, teachers, social 
workers, institutions. 


B & W—22 minutes—rental $2.50—purchase $40 


THE COMMON CONCERN 
EAST: Outlines the work of the United Nations Food and Agricultural 
Organization (FAO). New. 
Brandon Films, Inc. B & W—20 minutes—rental $2.50—purchase $40 
1600 Broadway, N. Y. C. 19 PEOPLES OF CANADA 


Like the U. S., Canada is a melting pot of racial groups, each 
with its own savour, all contributing to the whole.- 
B 


& W—21 minutes—rental $2.50—purchase $40 


ESKIMO ARTS AND CRAFTS 
MIDWEST: "Fascinating legends, skills, dancing; drumming, singing of 
nland. 
International Film Bureau, Inc. minutes—rental $5—purchase $150 
84 East Randolph Street An Indian trapper, by dogsled and snowshoe, visits his traplines 
Chicago 1, Il. in the James Bay country. 


Kodachrome—22 minutes—rental $5—purchase $150 
THE FOUR SEASONS 


° Beautiful. sensitive cavalcade of the changing year in Gatineau 
SOUTHWE ST: National Park, Quebec. Sports, lumbering, nature, wildlife. 

Kodachrome—32 minutes—rental $7.50—purchase $225 

GREAT LAKES 
Visual Education, Inc. U. S. and Canada share these fresh water seas. The shipping 
12th and Lamar theme links sequences on steel production, pulp-making, ship- 

i building, grain storage, canals and locks. 

Austin 21, Texas Kodachrome—22 minutes—rental $5—purchase $150 


LIFE ON THE WESTERN MARSHES 
Lively, engrossing backstage view of the work of “Ducks Un- 


limited”, U. S.-Canad. izati. serve all varieti 
WE ST CO A T North American’ prairie wildlife, 
ucks and geese. 

Kodach 15 minutes—rental $5—purchase $112.50 

Wm. M. Dennis Film Libraries TR APPERS OF THE SEA 
2506 West 7th Street Father-to-son skilled Atlantic coast lobster fishermen supply 

= both Canadian and U. S. markets. 

Los Angeles, Calif. Kodachrome—13 minutes-—rental $2.50—purchase $75 


For complete new catalogue, write to 


NATIONAL FILM BOARD or CANADA 


620 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 20 84 E. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Canadian Embassy, 1771 N. Street N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


| 


